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Catalogue 


pode FREE 


DAY, one must compare prices. YOU must learn 

what you should pay before you buy. You need to make 

sure that you are really getting the full benefit of the big 
break in prices, 

Montgomery Ward & Co., the original Mail Order 
House, has for over forty-nine years been dealing fairly with 
the public—been telling the truth about its merchandise and 
its prices. 

Today, every page in this big book tells the truth about 

resent-day prices, and puts before the public the prices that 
should be paid for everything you buy. 


WARD'S~ 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the most progressive 


Ward’s today is filled with the spirit of Youth, of Aggres- 
siveness —alert, progressive, forward looking—and is 
marching forward in giving even better service. even better 
merchandise, and always lower prices. 


Every page in this book breathes the Spirit of Ward’s— 
that of progress in Service and Saving—for YOU. 
ou an idea 


FOR WOMEN: What can we say that will give 

* of the Beauty, of the Charm, of Ward’s New 
York Styles in everything for Women’s Wear?—New York’s newest and 
best styles, selected in New York by Ward’s own Fashion Experts. And 
the prices— 

Ward’s Genuine Silk Plush Coats: Last year’s prices from $33.95 to 
$69.50. The very newest styles in the same or better quality plush are 
now from $15.98 to $35. 

Guaranteed All- Wool Coats: Last year’s prices from $25 to $82.75. 
The very best New York Styles are now from $13.59 to $22.75. And 
waists, hats, shoes, suits, all the daintiest underwear — everything for 
women’s needs, all the most beautiful and the newest styles — at prices 
about one-half, 


FOR MEN: New Worsted Serge Suits are down at Ward’s from 
* $28.75 to $15.75. Men’s Reversible Mackinaws are 


down from $16.95 to $9.95. Boys’ Corduroy Suits from $11.95 to $6.95. 
Men’s Chambray Work Shirts are down from $1.73 to 69c. And so 
the price story runs on page after page of Ward’s New Catalogue and 
Buyers’ Guide. 


FOR THE HOME Blue anes is down from 52c to 19c. Iron Beds 

RM: that last Fall were $15.95 are now $9.50, Mat- 
AND FA - tresses are down from $24.75 to $11.75. Team 
Harness from $112.50 to $73.50. 100 feet Canvas Belting from $75 
to $27.90. 

These are but examples of the Saving Your Copy of Ward’s New Cata- 
logue offers you. Every page is filled with similar big savings. And 
remember, all prices are for standard goods, merchandise of Ward Quality— 
all sold under our 49-year-old guarantee—Satisfaction or your Money Back, 


Write for your copy of this book. 
See for yourself the New Low Prices. 


This great new-old institution of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. today marches in the 
lead among the alert, progressive, low-price- 
making business houses of America. It is 
a house of experts, searching the markets 
with ready cash, buying at today’s lowest 
prices for YOU. 


$30,000,000 Worth of New Merchandise 
Now Being Bought 


These are new stocks of goods, manu- 
factured at the new low costs of production, 
and our customers will get the benefit of 
these new money-saving prices. 


Ward’s today is buying new goods—will 
buy $30,000,000 worth of new goods at the 
lowest market prices—offering you an op- 
portunity to save money on your everyday 
needs 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, FORT WORTH, KANSASCITY, ST.PAUL, PORTLAND, ORE. 4% 


To have this new Catalogue and Buyers’ 
Guide book in your home is to know what 
is new, and to know the new price, the 
right price to pay. 

This page is published to'tell you ? 
the story of Ward’s New Fall and 
Winter Catalogue and Buyers’ 7 
Guide. And to print for YOU , 
the coupon below for your 
convenience in writing 
for Your copy of this é& To: 


new and complete 
Guide to today’s Ps MONTGOMERY 
correct pri WARD & CO. 
prices. 
Y 4 Chicago, Fort Worth, 
y 4 Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Portland, Ore. 
4 (Mail coupon to the house nearest you) 
# Please mail me my FREE copy 
of Ward’s New Catalogue and Buy 
ers’ Guide No. H-88 
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What We Have Learned About Tractors 


By J. Frank Treat, Jr., California 


. P) ERHAPS the title I have chosen 
a for what I shall write on the 
. subject of tractors for orchard 
rk may be misleading. If it sug- 

sts that our experience in mechan- 

al power is so broad and varied and 

0 inclusive of successes and failures 

: various types and makes of 
lipment that we can with final au- 
rity ‘recommend any particular 


hods or machines, my readers must | 


| Be disappointed. Through good luck, 
Ol apenig § as the result of good judg- 
“Ment, we have little in the way of un- 
Tortunate experience with mechanical 
ipment to tell about. Our three 
rs are of only two makes and all 
pe are of the track-laying type, also 
comparatively large size for orchard 
rk. Because of this I write from a 
er limited experience that does not 
clude any use of other types of ma- 
ines or of the smaller power units 
Which would, of course, answer all the 
‘Tequirements of orchards smaller than 
' @urs. There may, however, be some 
' things in our experience that will be 
_ f interest and possibly of helpfulness 
other orchardists. 
ur orchard at Linden, California, is 
bably classed as a rather large one. 
it comprises 336 acres, planted almost 
nttirely to peaches, pears and plums, 
mechanical power equipment.con- 
of one 45-horsepower “cater- 
ar” tractor that we have had for 
ree seasons, one of the same make 
‘that we have had for two seasons and 
4s 35-horsepower ball-tread tractor 
that is three or four years old. This 
May seem a rather im ee eer oe 
Mractive power, even for so large an 
ore as ours, but it is our judgment 
that ty on power is poor econ- 
_. n the first place, the possession 
of ample power equipment makes us 
fairly independent of weather condi- 
tions. When the working season is 
short, we can feel the assurance that 
our work can be finished up peoeety 
and in proper time, because we have 
enty of bares for the purpose. In 
second place, the possession of 
liberal power enables us to do our 
work the way the best orchard prac- 
tise recommends that it should be 
done. If we were cramped on power 
we would have to be figuring ‘con- 
stantly how we could get over all the 
ground and presently we ‘would be 
plowing an inch or two shallower than 


purchase or to maintain and operate. 
So we picked the most powerful trac- 
tor we could find that was still com- 
pact enough, small enough and suffi- 
ciently easy-handling so that it could 
operate successfully in our orchard. 


the time they are not pulling anywhere 
near a full load, but I believe this pol- 
icy very materially lengthens the life 
of our machines and lessens our up- 
keep expense. It is our observation 
that overloading is one of the most 
costly and harmful practices that a 
tractor owner can indulge in, and I 
believe it is responsible for many of 
the so-called tractor failures and for 
a large share of the grief caused own- 
ers who are constantly complaining of 
tractor breakdowns and excessive up- 
keep cost. 

Possessing, as we do, liberal tractive 
power, we do not hesitate to undertake 
any kind of power job, nor are we 
obliged or tempted to “skimp” our 
work. This, for instance, is our cycle 
of orchard cultivation: 


The Orchard Cultivation Operations 


As early in the spring as is prac- 
ticable, which is generally along about 
the 15th of March, and not later than 
the first of April, we plow our or- 
chard, following up the plowing with 
cultivation the next day, cultivating 
in' the same direction as the plowing. 
Then we follow this with two diagonal 
cultivations, two cultivations at right 


- angle to the plowing and one more in 


J. Frank Treat, Jr. 


Either of our larger tractors can pull 
a two standard subsoiler to a depth 
of 24 inches, plow as deep as we want 
to go and in cultivating can pull a 
twelve-foot double-disk harrow with 
20-inch disks, avoiding the necessity of 
working close to the trees and the 
danger of injuring them. We never 
have to overload our tractors—most of 





We ought, or neglecting some of the | 


cultivation. 

High-Powered Tractor Units Favored 
ee fing Ben, ag 
% -pow 

two 45-ho er tractors each have 


the direction of the plowing. To make 
this more specific, let us say that we 
plow from east to west. The first cul- 
tivation following the plowing is also 
from east to west, and is done with a 
disk harrow. Then we cultivate with 
the disk harrow diagonally, northeast 
to southwest and northwest to south- 
east. Then we cultivate at right angle 
to the plowing, or north and south. In 
the final operation, we use a 13-foot 
drag of 6x8 timber, and a set of har- 
rows, behind the disk. When these 
operations have been completed, the 
ground in our orchard is as smooth as 
a dance floor, free from any humps or 
ridges, free from lumps or clods, the 
surface consisting of a fine, powdery 





mulch that preserves perfectly the 
moisture stored in the ground by the 
winter rains. 

For later moisture, we have to de-. 
pend, -of course, upon irrigation. In 
the valley sections of California, there 
is, after the end of April or the middle 
of May, and frequently from as early 
a.date as the.end of March, rarely a 
drop of rain for from four to six 
months. Dry-farming or irrigation, or 
a combination of the two, is therefore 
necessary throughout the interior sec- 
tion of the state. We irrigate our or- 
chards twice—the first time about the 
first of June and the second time about 
the middle of July—obtaining our 
water from two’ deep wells. The 
topography of our land is such that it 
is not feasible to use the furrow sys- 
tem of irrigation. We employ the 
ridging method, by which each tree is 
enclosed in a separate square, the 
ridge walls of which retain the water 
when the square is flooded. We give 
our orchards two diagonal diskings— 
one in each direction—after each irri- 
gation, to break down the ridges and 
restore the smooth mulch. In the fall, 
we disk the ground again for planting 
our cover crop of Melilotus indica. 

We depend chiefly = this plan of 
soil management for keeping our or- 
chard in best condition and bearing. 
To a very limited extent we have ex- 
perimented in some sections of our 
orchard with beet lime fertilizer and 
it appeared that the use of this fer- 
tilizer was of some benefit to the trees, 
causing the leaves to stay on later and 
apparently Fw a better bud 
growth in the spring. We depend, 
however, almost entirely upon thor- 
ough cultivation, irrigation-and cover 
crops to maintain productivity. 

I have gone rather extensively into 
detail concerning the cultivation of our 
orchards, in order that I may give my 
readers some idea of the amount of 
our tractive work and what we expect 
and demand of our tractors. It can be 
seen that there is plenty of work for 
them to do. 


The Orchard Power Equipment 
Our equipment, in addition to the 
consists of a. tractor 
ing seven disks and 
plowing a total width of 84 inches, 
two twelve-foot.disk harrows, two sets 
of tooth harrows, two thirteen-foot 
wooden drags of 6 inch by 8 inch tim- 
bér, one two-standard subsoiler with 
standards three feet apart, and one 
ridger. We also have three power 
sprayers, but the power required to 
handle these is so slight that we do 
not pull them with the tractors, but 
use horses for the p ses. Our 
smaller tractor is used exclusively for 


Se ee ee ee 
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We try to take the best care 
sible of our equipment. I think I 


“Give the tractor reasonable care and 
attention.” I suppose there are some 
tractors that would give an unreason- 
able amount of trouble, no matter 
how careful 
On the other hand, even the highest 
quality machine will be hastened to an 
untimely end by neglect or, worse still, 
by abuse. It is human nature, of 
course, when a man has trouble with a 
tractor, to blame the pte, Pg at 


without delay. The 


© 
Growing 
AT of the future of the “Cot- 
ton Belt”? This ion is 


have been doing some serious thinking 
for the past few years. With the de- 


attention they were given. . 


Years old—has traveled at lenst 10,000 
es. 


, and while I won't say that it is 

as new, it is unquestionably 

good for a long life-time of 
Recently our tractor man wanted to 
married. We built a hollow-tile 





On Bither Side of the Main Ditch May Be Seen Water Basins Abeut the Trees 


and rather than hire a tractor opera- 
tor at the beginning of each working 
season, to be released as soon as the 
season’s work is over. 

Where there is more than one trac- 


‘tor on a place, the machines can be 


handled in the orchards o any men 
who are careful drivers, and they need 
not possess much mechanical ability, 
so long as one man—and he a com- 
petent one—is responsible for the con- 
dition of the equipment. One of our 
bigger t:; one that is three 


cottage for him, installed electric 
fights and running water, modern 
bath and toilet, and septic tank, which 
provided very comfortable and agree- 
able living conditions for him and his 
wife. He takes a real responsibility 
and pride in his work and in the per- 
formance of the tractors and is vitally 
interested in their achievements. I 
believe that a good operator is an im- 
portant factor contributing to tractor 
success, though I realize that many 
who give indifferent attention to this 


Pafiubre or leas s 
ctors with*more or less success, 
but I cannot refrain from pointing 
a few of the advantages we find 
tractors. as. compared with horses. D 
ing work with tractors, and caring fg 
tractors, is far more agreeable work © 
than driving horses and cleaning, feed. _ 
ing and watering them. We keep our — 
tractors housed in a smail shed, ang — 
a few steel barrels of fuel and oj} 
stand outside. That is a big saving ig 
space and in the investment that would — 
otherwise be required for barns ang © 
haylofts. It would take quite a crew 
of men to handle the horses we would 
need for our orchard work, if we de 
pended upon animal power entirely, — 
As for comparative costs of horse. 
power and tractor-power, I do not prow 
pose to present figures, because I have 
seen prises at various times sq 
many ,» some proving 
one side of the case and came i 
other, oe IT am pic — can 
prove or disprove anything pee 
ures. Suffice it to say that woul 
satisfied our work is being done more — 
economically with our tractors than it 
could be done by any other means. 
But that isn’t the big point. Bven 
though it costs us considerably more 
to operate our tractors than to obtain 
equivalent power in horses, we would 
use tractors, for they are doing a class 
of work that we were never before 
able to do, handling our orchard culti- 
vation just the way we want it 
handled, doing it quickly and efi- 
ciently—accomplishing, in short, the — 
exact results we are desirous of ac 
complishing. That is so outstanding 
a feature of the value of our tractors 
to us that it overshadows every other 
advantage tractors possess, 


Peaches In the Cotton Country — 
By A. B. Howell, Missouri 


reached bearing age. The venture was 
not financially successful for several 
reasons. In the first place, the trees 
did not receive the necessary care and 
as a consequence, the fruit was imper- 
fect and the orchards were short-lived. 
Then again, every grower followed his 


Ome of the Young Peach Orchards Visited by the Touring Party. 


crease in the price of cotton has come 
the knowledge that cotton cannot be 
entirely depended upon and that some 
c crop must be grown. Farmers 
in this section were in the same cohdi- 
tion as those of every other cotton 
country, and they grown cotton 


own ideas of marketing; there was no 
om teitaias eek ees ead oma 
these orchards ’ 

However, 


this great section. The possibilities 
of carefully planted and well cared for 
orchards there were i 
the far-seeing scientific men of the 
Agricultural Mechanical College, and 
with the cordial co-operation of the 
land owners they started a campaign 
of orchard education which’ has re- 
sulted in arousing intense interest, and 
it seems that northeast Texas is des- 
tined to become one of the greatest 
peach growing communities in the 
whole country. ‘ 
Working in conjunction with the 
Agricultural & Mechanical College in 
this big undertaking are the agricul- 
tural agents of the railroads travers- 
ing this part of the state, the county 
agents of the entire section, Texas 
Farm. Bureau Federation, the Texas 
Ghamber of Commerce, East Texas 
Chamber: of Commerce, Local Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Texas Bankers 


Association, state markets and ware- 
house commissions, county farm bu 
reaus, and other bodies of men who 
are striving together without friction 
and are co-operating in a way that 
spells success. 

This is why Northeast Texas, for- 
merly a great cotton producing center, 
- ng a new Me ia mee —_ : 

© produce big juicy peaches by the 
hundreds of train loads for the central 
and eastern markets—and before very 
long the plan will be working. Even 
now while the peach idea is only partly 
formed, northeast Texas will probably 
ship in the neighborhood of 1,500 
loads of fine peaches. ; 


Organizations Being Formed 
These growers are starting right — 
They realize that, in a gu ‘ 
where there are several th 
peach orchards, the individual has 4 
poor chance to sell his crop at a top 
of-the-market price. They know that 
an, organization with competent men 
(Continued on page 9) 
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“~ R. J. H. ROSS, president of the 
P) Florida’ Citrus Exchange, re- 
_” cently issued a statement un- 
w the title “Fancy Fruit and Rus- 
ts” containing. data showing the 
wrcentage of the four important 
fades of citrus fruits reaching the 
aetions in four northern cities 
frough the Florida Citrus Exchange 
id through the outside shippers of 
rida, -A glance at this statement 
}reassuring of the value co-opera- 
marketing has been to the mem- 
s of the association, in so far as the 
yerage price per box is conce 
The figures show that the Exchange 
meeeded the price per box obtained 
the outside agencies in every grade. 
m the other hand they show that of 
total volume of fruit shipped by 
> Exchange to the four auctions, 
% per cent were of the russet ; 
@ per cent of the bright grade and 
me-third of one per cent of the fancy 
grade. In contrast to this, the outside 
hippers totaled 10 per cent russet, 43 
er cent bright and seven per cent 


Does this mean that the members 
tf the Exchange are more lax in their 
Production efforts, and permit rust 
lites and other pests to reduce their 
lume of high grade fruit? Or does it 
lean that the outside shippers cull 
pre closely? Dr. Ross would like to 
ge more high grade fruit in the ship- 
jents made by the Exchange, for he 
iys: “We want to produce all of the 
acy fruit that we can, and we want 
percentage of high grade fruit to 
larger and larger; but we must 
gonstantly bear in mind our duty to 
» growers which is to sell in the 
rkets the fruit which they have 
oduced regardless of how it may 
rade, but providing it is fit for 
man consumption.” 
That is a worthy and commendable 
ng, and the same motive should ex- 
_in all co-operative marketing or- 
anizations regardless of the com- 
Modity that is handled. But would it 
be well for the Exchange to put 
re emphasis on the importance of 
h production work as will place in 
topmost and high priced grades 
> major portion of the crop? It has 
necessary educational facilities for 
g so, and through the Exchange 
ply Company, the materials are 
ailable. To make use of these fa- 
lilities to the utmost, and to produce 
ihe very highest possible quantity of 


- By E. H. Favor, 


Sa EP as 


i 


Managing Editor 





‘One of the Modern Citrus Packing Houses Located at Orlando, Fla. 


top grades would indeed 
spicuous achievement. 

I have no intention or desire to criti- 
cize the management of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange in any particular. I 
believe in it. .I know that it is doing 
heroic work in the upbuilding of the 
citrus industry in Florida, and pos- 
sesses the means of adding materially 
to the welfare of its membership and 
the entire state. On that account, I 
feel that it is somewhat unfortunate 
that Dr. Ross in his statement, gives 
so little encouragement to practices 
that will produce more fruit of fancy 
and bright grades. In fact, the open- 
ing paragraph in his statement, to me 
at least, admonishes the grower to let 
well enough alone. He says; 

“Wasted Energy” 

“While occurrences during the past 
season have tended to focus attention 
upon the prices brought by fancy 
grades of Florida citrus fruit, it must 
be borne in mind continually that only 
a very small percentage of any sea- 
son’s citrus crop may be graded as 
fancy. Therefore if we give too great 
attention to fancy fruit and the price it 
brings we are apt to reach some false 
conclusions and some that may be.even 
dangerous.” 


be a con- 


In another paragraph he writes: 
“It has been our experience that such 
fruit to a considerable extent sells it- 
self in the markets. By this I mean 
that when fancy fruit is offered from 
any source of known reliability there 
are a sufficient number of takers will- 
ing to pay an added price for fancy 
grade, so that any extraordinary ef- 
fort exerted in putting forward fruit 
of fancy grade largely is wasted 
energy.” 

If fancy fruit sells itself, then why 
not concentrate the effort on the pro- 
duction of the maximum volume of 
that grade? Why waste time and 
money in trying to sell fruit that 
hardly pays its cost of marketing, as 
in the case of russet citrus? i 

The chief difference between fancy 
or bright fruit and that in the russet 
grade is simply in the appearance of 
the skin. The russet fruit is so named 
because its beauty has been destroyed 
by the rust mite—a pest so easy to 
control that it is amazing citrus grow- 
ers will permit it to exist in their 
groves. It is even more amazing that 
members of such a splendid co-oper- 
ative association as the Florida Citrus 
Exchange will tolerate this pest. 

Something is wrong with the crop 


Per Cent Russet: 


peg n efforts of Exchange mem- 
ers when more than 61 per cent of 
their fruit _ as russet. While 
agree with Dr. Ross that it would be 
wasted energy to force the sale of 
fancy fruit when barely one-third of 
one per cent of the output falls in 
that grade, I question the value of 
permitting product:on methods to con- 
tinue which allows so great a volume 
as two-thirds of the output to go into 
the bottom grade. 

Florida Citrus Exchange has 
been doing a great deal of very con- 
structive advertising for its fruit. It 
also is doing some very excellent work * 
among dealers in teaching them how’ 
to sell more “Sealdsweet” citrus. Un- 
doubtedly it was the money and 
energy that was put into this work 
that enabled the Exchange to make 
the splendid price accomplishment of 
the season just closed. But to speed 
the turn over of the vast crops that 
are coming in the near future, it is 
imperative that production measures 
be practiced that will enable the iarg- 
est possible volume to be sold at the 
least ‘cost. 


Right Spraying Will Do It 


More intensive spraying will aid in 
bringing this about. Although spray- 
ing has come to be a fairly well estab- 
lished practice in Florida groves, the 
figures given by Dr. Ross show that 
the results are very poor and too much 
fruit is damaged by the rust mite. 
There is one explanation for this, and 
that is that the spraying is not done 
with sufficient thoroughness. A letter 
I have just received from a corre- 
spondent in Florida emphasizes this 
fact, and at the same time reiterates 
some of the points I have quoted from 
the statement of Dr. Ross. This corre- 
spondent says: 

“From my experience I have come 
to the conclusion that we need more 
intensive rather than extensive spray- 
ing—at least in order to start the ball 
rolling toward the goal aimed at. The 
great lack of interest among Florida 
fruit growers in spraying is occasioned 
by continued and widespread poor re- 
sults, which are caused by two things, 
i. e., lack of thoroughness in the actual 
performance of spraying, and ignor- 
ance of the simple problems connected 
with spraying, such as the time ele- 
ment, proportions of mixtures, hard 
water, etc., etc. Very, very few grow- 

(Continued on page 13) 


Pear Culture Becoming More Popular 
By C. I. Lewis, Associate Editor 


EAR culture is rapidly becoming 
of greater importance 4ll over 
the Pacific coast. The interest 
California and the Pacific North- 
st in this fruit is steadily on the 
pase, owing to the fact largely 
the fruit on the whole has been 
fitable to grow. Commercially, 

s are grown in a good many states 

the union, Acéording to the cen- 
is of 1910 the number of pear trees 
tsome of the leading states are as 


New York 2,141,596 
alifornia 1,410,996 
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actual decrease in the number of pear 
trees whereas in the Northwest and in 
California, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase, As regards the acre- 
age in California, the following is. of 
interest: 

“On authority it was recently stated 
that there were 40,000 acres of pears 
in California and that pears are being 
planted at such a tremendous rate 
that the tonnage there. of Bartletts 
alone, will soon be enormous, About 
90 per cent of the pears of California 
are Bartletts. The tonnage in 1920 
was 85,000 tons. The previous year 
it was over 100,000 tons. For 1921 
the estimates are for 130,000 tons; 
1922, 150,000 tons; 1923, 170,000 tons, 
end 1924, 190,000 tons.” a) 

‘In Oregon the latest report shows 
13,212 acres of pears. Rogue 
River valley is rapidly becoming pri- 
big increases in such valleys 
illamette, Umpqua, and at 
In Yakima and ' 
mage has been on the 
increase until now a pgp eg of 

rs in the Pacific No of 
artletts alone is about.3,000 cars. 


been ve 


In growing pears there are several 
points which stand out strong and 
which , should be considered. For 
years, the French root was used for 
stocks, It has the advantage of being 
widely adapted to many soils, but it is 
subject to the attacks of the root 
louse. It is also hit hard by the 
blight. : 

In the last ten years; most of the 
pears planted on the Pacific coast are 
put on what is known as the Japanese 
stock (Pyrus serotina); This is a 
rapid grower, easy to bud and graft, 
fairly resistant to blight but not very 
well adapted to heavy soils, or soils of 
questionable drainage and in heavy- 
soils does not stand deep planting. 

Prof. F. C. Reimer of the Southern 
Oregon Experiment Station, Talent, 
Oregon, has the largest collection of 
Pyrus in the world today and perhaps 


the largest number. of varieties of -. 


pears. The two varieties which he 


has been trying out with greatest 


promise, are Pyrus ussuriensis, and 
Pyrus pen ail ussuriensis: is 
an extrem variety grow 

in Manchuria and Siberia. io 


forms, however, are extremely slow 


growers. Are too slow growers for 
the rapid growing European varisties, 
This variety, however, is not only 
hardy. but is practically as resistant 
to pear blight as one could hope for. 

ere are some varieties of this 
stvain which Prof. Reimer is now 

ing which are more rapid growers 
and which hold out great promise to 
us not only for stock purposes, but 
because they are adapted to commer- 
cial purposes themselves having high 
qualities, which heretofore have not ~ 
been expected in Oriental pears. 

The P. calleryana is a very vigorous 
tree, seemingly will grow in any soil 
conditions, even heavy soils. The 
tree is hardy, very free from insects 
and diseases. It stands next to the 
ussuriensis, being resistant to blight. 
Its wide adaptability to soil may make 
it a favorite stock in years to come. 
It is only a question of a short time 
before commercial nurseries will have 
these desirable stocks for sale. 

There are several American varie- 
ties that are more or less resistant. 
The Surprise of the middle west is be- 
ing used quite a great deal as a stock 
and is being ie worked. Strange 
as it may seem, however, the Surprise, — 
a nursery tree, recently double worked, 
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The Shrinkage En Route 


WOULD BE interesting to know the 
percentage of a fruit crop loaded on 
cars by the shipper which actually 

reach the consumer. The shrinkage or loss 


- . between the two ends of the route is con- 


siderable, even under ordinary conditions. 
There is an indefinite and exceedingly 
variable factor that accounts for the loss 
between producer and consumer. Some- 


times it may be avoided by a correction. 


in the packing methods, and sometimes by 
an improvement in the production routine. 
Sometimes the waste may be attributed to 
delays, avoidable or otherwise, while the 
Saduct is in transit or storage, and some- 
times to a multitude of other things. 
But there is a loss. It is wisdom on 


_ the part of the producer or shipper to antici- 


pate this less as completely as possible and 
take such steps as will lower it to a minimum. 
Georgia peach growers, for example, have 
seen splendid peach crops packed and 
shipped only to find them arriving at their 
destination so badly damaged by. brown rot 
itrus fruit 
growers have shipped many cars of their 
crops, only to find a shrinkage of many 
percent by the time the fruit reaches the 
receiver. 

Recently the W. F. Maloney of Ward 
Line of steamers eying, the pineapple 
crop from Cuba to New York cailed at- 
tention to the burdensome accumulation of 
empty pineapple crates at their New York 
jer No. 14 East River. Two hundred to 
‘our hundred of such crates are left weekly 
during the season, from the reconditionin 
of the fruit. Here is a waste not only o 
the rotted fruit that must be thrown out, 
but also of the transportation cost for 
getting the fruit to the reconditioning point, 
of the crate material, and of the disposal 
of the rotted fruit and empty crates. 


Berry growers, apple growers, and the ' 


ty of all fruits that are shipped 
ong distances experience ‘losses more .or 
less similar to that mentioned by Mr. 
Maloney. In most of the cases mentioned, 
better spraying or other cultural methods 
would have put the fruit in better condition 
to have withstood transportation. This, 
along with careful packing and proper re- 
frigeration in transit would go a long ways 
toward reducing: the losses. 

To the consumer who must pay high 
prices for the fruit he buys at retail, it is 
appalling to see the great waste that occurs 
between himself and the producer. ‘Why 
isn’t it stopped?” he exclaims. He pays 
for it in the higher price for what he gets. 
And the producer pays for,it: too im the 
margin that must be allowed to cover the 
expected loss. Individual and com- 
munities that have established a reputation 
for good fruit suffer less than those known 
It pays to be careful. 





Readjusting the Market 
HE RETRENCHMENT in the 
activities of canning establishment 


this summer has made it necessary 


for fruit growers accustomed to su ing 
the canneries, to find some other market. 


vers. on P. Coast. Prof. 

ewis of n states that more- 
fruit is this season being shipped 
Pacific Coast points to eastern 
lan because 


that undoubtedly «leads to a 


| With Our Editors 


rices offered by canners. It 
started in California. There, the straw- 
berry pe were offered 31% cents for 
most of their tonnage by the canners. 
This price was not attractive to those who 
had fruit to sell. By means of advertise- 
ments in, anaget A towns, these strawberry 
growers were able to dispose of their entire 
ton at 8 cents. Cherry growers, like- 
wise found a new market. They were 
offered from 3% cents’ to 5% cents for 
their crop, but found that eastern markets 
could absorb from thirty to..forty cars a 
day at a price to the grower of 16 to 17 
cents. Chicago, Boston, New York and 
other distributing points have been very 
well. supplied this season with most ex- 
cellent Royal Anne (Napoleon) cherries. 
Some 500 .tons of these were shipped from 
The Dalles, Ore., alone. Solid cars of 
Lambert rolled out of the Willamette 
valley, and other northwestern prea 

ints, for eastern cities, much of the fruit 

eing put up in a new package—a box 
holding 18 pounds and known locally as 
the ‘signal lug.” 

As the pear growers of the Pacific Coast 

sections are being offered a ge ranging 
about 40 percent lower than last year, these 
oe have their eyes turned eastward. 
t is probable these pear growers will do 
just as the strawberry and cherry growers 
ave done, and not only, obtain a much 
better price for themselves, but at the 
same time provide an ample supply of 
fruit to fill the vacancy caused in eastern 
orchards by the Eastern freeze and its 
successors. 

This shifting of the markets will provide 
some interesting lessons for western pro- 
ducers, as well as for eastern receivers and 
consumers. If it was probable that cir- 
cumstances should recur in the immediate 
future which would continue this readjust- 


of the low 


ment of market plans, some embarrass-~ 


ments might be occasioned eastern growers. 
But as it is, with eastern fruit crops much 
lighter than usual, consumer will not havé 
time to lose their taste for fruit. Next 
year business conditions will surely have 
settled themselves so that canners can 
take their usual supply at satisfactory 
prices for the grower, and only the normal 
quantity of western fruit enter into com- 
petition with that grown in the east. 


What of the Fig? 


ITH CHARACTERISTIC pluck 
and persistence, California fig grow- 
_.@88 have accomplished the impos- 
sible this summer in providing a taste of 
fresh figs for eastern consumers. For the 
first time in history a-full car load of fresh 
figs have reached Chicago and New York 
from the land of sunshine and’ flowers. 
Their excellent condition upon arrival 
doubtless will give encouragement for addi- 
tional car lots when the second crop of 
figs reaches maturity. But no matter if 
ping arrangements and markets are 
not in condition to receive more fresh figs 
this: year, the proof exists that fresh 
can be shi across the continent. This 
is an achievement, and a stepping stone 
usiness of 





vast 2 penilpabaer It is not only the market- 
ing of a new fruit in a new territory but it 
marks the surmounting of amether ‘“‘im- 


The fig in its dried form long has been - 
~ @ staple article of commerce; coming into 





this country mostly from. foreign: lands, 
But the fresh fig has been entirely unknowg 
outside of the regions in which it is grown, — 
because of its perishability. There its © 
goodness was well known and fully appree # 
ciated. But in this vast country of ours a 
almost three fourths of our population 9) 
live outside the region in which figs may | 
be grown, and have had no acquaintance # 
with the fruit except im the dried fom 
Neither do they know of many other dainty — ~ 
and delicious fruits that can be grown only | 
in warm climates. | 

Now that a way has been found to pack -& 
fresh figs and ship them to far distant — 
markets, who knows but what there are © 
better pesererts than ever for the marketing © 
of perishable fruits from the tropics a 
sep ndsl ox We look upon this appearanceof 
car load lots of fresh figs as an epoch making 
event, and one of great significance. Not — 
only does it add a most delicious new fruit — 
to the consumer’s list; but it adds a new 
competitor for the eastern grower of berries — 
and other soft fruits of mid-summer. While — 
it is quite true the volume of fresh figs 7 
that will enter eastern markets this year, 
or during the next several years, will be 
relatively small, their influence will be felt. 
As the volume is increased and the price 
lowers to reasonable limits, consumption 
will increase, and it takes no far stretch 
of the imagination to see canned and 
preserved figs on the cellar shelf along 
with the familiar berries, cherries, jellies 
and jams. 

lile excitement among fig growers 

doubtless runs high over their new at 
complishment, it should not result in an # 
epidemic of fig planting: Doubtless there 
will be somewhat of a boom in fig growing 
circles. But the acreage should not be 
extended too fast and force the infant 
into the grief that has.followed other fruit # 
booms on the Pacific Coast. 4 


A Better Substitution Plan 


UBSTITUTION IN trees when filling 
orders for nursery stock is ane of the 
evils that exist in the nursery trade. 

But it is slowly passing out of existence as — 
nurserymen be¢ome better business men and 
learn bettertrade practices. It surely will not 
be many more years that reputable nursery — 
firms will substitute trees when filling orders, — 
at least not in the dishonest manner that 
has existed in the past. i 
, While substitution should be discouraged, — 
one prominent nursery firm has a practice — 
that is not only honest and fair, but de- 
serves to be, ¢ommended. This particular — 
nursery, when an order is received that — 
contains some variety it cannot ge ay 
puts inte. the order some similar Oy 
properly labeled. Then a second label # 
attached bearing the statement that this 
variety is sent in place of such and such @ 
variety that was ordered. If this substite 
is not wanted, to accept it anyway as a gi 
from the n . Then upon the return OF 
the second to the nursery the variety 
originally ordered will be sent at the 
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ginning of the next season. es 
There is nothing dishonest or unfair about” 
such a plan. A who Ww 


adopt this form of substitution shows tha 
-is doing all he can to supply i 
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A | The U.S. 

CHAIN TREAD 
One of the few tires of © 
which it may be said ‘that 
they deliver economy year 
in .and year out and tire . 
after tire. 

The U. S. Chain Tread 
gives sufficient traction on | 
all ordinary road surfaces, / 
It is probably the hand- 7/ 
somest, and byall odds the $y 
most lar, of the whole 
U.S. Fabric Tire line, 
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Whose business is it to see that you get service and 
economy out of your tire money? How do you asa car- 
owner judge tire values? ; 


Car-owners often come to U. S, Tires after they 


have paid too much for experience elsewhere. After a 
few seasons of dickering in “bargains” and “discounts” United States Tires 


they at last find satisfaction and economy in the ved are Good Tires 
first of U.S. Tires. 

u'll always find a U. S. Dealer selling a U. S. Tire 
with every confidence in his product. Full conscious 
of the value -you are getting and deserve. Knowing 
that U.S. Tire makers stand behind every UV. S. Tire 
with an iron-clad policy of honest manufacture and U.S. RED & GREY TUBES 
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U, S. USCO TREAD 
_ U.S. CHAIN TREAD 

U.S, NOBBY TREAD 

U.S. ROYAL CORD 





























HERE is no other tire 
just like it. 

Built to stand against the wear of 

ruts and sand.. 


The most desirable tire in the 
world for the all-around use 
of country driving. 


Fisk Red-Top 


30x32 


Extra Ply of Fabric— 
Heavy ‘Tread 


PECIAL construction gives extra 
strength and long life. © 


A safe tire because it has a deep 
cut, real Non-Skid tread. 


A tire so individual in looks that 
its use stamps the user as a dis- 
criminating buyer who selects a 


quality tire built to meet his per- 


sonal requirements. 


Test this tire against any you have 
been using. The result will show 
you how to save money on your 
future tire mileage. 
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Treatment of New Trees 


Kindly give me some good advice re- 
garding pruning of small trees that 
were set out last fall. Apple, necro 
pear and plum. When shall I prune in 
central’ New York state? What kind of 
tfertilizer will make them grow fast, 
and how much? I have a fairly large 
apple tree with very rough bark, and 


does more damage than ps Au 
or early September would be @ 
time to do your dynamiting q 
your soil is quite dry at this time 
which case you might do some @ 
dynamiting now. Turning und 
good crop of clover will be very bay 
ficial to your soil and will help 


some worms which seem to bore into~ lighten it, as it adds humus ag 


the trunk of the tree. How can I cure 
this tree? Should the rough bark be 
scraped off and white washed? Or, will 
spraying help to fix up the tree trunk? 
Should the ground be loosened up 
around over the roots or not? What is 
the proper time for spraying apple 
itrees?—J. J, R., New York, 


[* EARLY spring is a good time to 
prune your trees. Your trees were 
set out last fall and it will be all 
right to prune them any time this 
spring. However, the writer prefers 
to prune newly planted trees just after 


the buds have started well, so that it en run and is 


as nitrogen. 


Trees in Chicken Yar ; 





Would it be all right to plant pear, sph 


quince, plums and cherry trees in the pe 
yard (young trees)? If not, why not? W 
ie wae adap for above trees?—G, E: 


HE CHICKEN is gen 
bare of . a ee 


and is not a 
faetory p ; 
However; the plum does we 
ly used for the pur 


is possible to tell just which buds are J would not advise you to grow: 
going to start out and make strong trees other than plum in your eit 
growth. If your ground is fairly rich, yard if you can put them elsewhe 


you will probably not need a fertiliz- 


er. Barnyard manure will add plant good 
Some or- manure, use it on your trees—it ij 


food as well as. humus. 


As to fertilizer, if you have plenty 
rotted stable manure or chk 


chardists use nitrate of soda or sul- right for any of them and will gi 


phate of ammonia just as trees are good results. 
starting first season’s growth. How- secureit, useit largely. Of course, ify 
ever, many people prefer to wait until have a good sized apple orchard and 
trees have made at least one season’s mot secure manure for fertilizing purpomm 


growth before they use a fertilizer. 

The writer is applying one-half pound ° 
of nitrate of soda to his young or- 

chard this spring. 

In regard to your old tree, you 
should give this tree good cultivation, 
pruning and spraying. It is too late 
now for you to give your dormant 
spray, but you can give the rest of the 
regular spray applications for the con- 
trol of scab, codling moth and other 
insects and diseases. 


Wise orchardists who 


A 


can profitably use nitrate of sod 
your trees are old, it is safe tom 
about 4 to 6 poundsinthespring. Inoth 
words, spread it around the tree a 
the limbs spread, sg 4 it—say two 
three feet away from the trunk e 


P yep 


tree. If you have young apple treegam 


the growth is not as strong as you Wa 
use nitrate of soda in small quanti 
In my young orchard this mart m 
about one-half pound to the tree o 
that have been planted one 


Lack of space stimulates the growth and I beliew! 


prevents giving full description in de-. pushing the growth of trees while tt 
tail for spraying. However, you can are young. 


get this from your state experiment 
station. The worms you mention are 
ae. the apple tree borer and 
should cut out. It is a good plan 





Arsenate for Eating Inset 


How much arsenate of lead to the 


r should be used on trees to kill eal 


to scrape off the rough bark, as it Jitects"on the leaves? ‘flow much 1 


forms a hiding place for insects. White’ soda to put around you 


washing will probably not. keep the 
borers aver but the whitewash will 
not do any harm. 


s,@¢ e 

Dynamiting the Subsoil 
I have about an acre of peaches, ap- 
les, pears, plums and some small fruit. 
have been very successful with all of 
dt except some of my apples which 
don't seem to make as good body 
growth as they should, although they 
make considerable new growth. each 
aged and in every other way seem to.. 





ng trees just set 
And when is the best time and best meth 
use, etc.?—J. W. H., Tennessee. ee 
fhe me web hs of lead der sh 
used at the rate of.one and oné 


pounds to 50 gallons of water. 


use the arsenate of lead paste, use) 
double this amount (two and one-t 
three pounds of the paste to 50 ga 
of water). ES 
_ In good soil it is not necessary to 
oung trees that have just bet 


pony eck 
ough manure serves as @ 


as a fertilizer. On grouni 


e very vigorous. Our soil is a very’ ig not rich and requires fertilizal 


heavy clay, the subsoil being so 
that a root could not penetrate it, 
have been considering shooting by 
‘Bubsoil with dynamite between the 
trees sometime when the soil is suffi-* 
ciently dry to break up well. Do you, 


hard small application of nitrate of 


oa? 


‘a quarter of a pound to each i 
recommended by some authorities, - 
should not be applied until after th 
to leaf out as the tree roots 


think this a good idea? When should. s 
the shooting be done?—W. BE. B., Ken- take up'the nitrate until the tree 81 


tucky. 


[* YOUR apple trees are making a 
vigorous top growth, the body ef 
the tree will naturally make a good 
growth. It is a good plan to let a lot 


of the small short branches along the ~ a@ crop each year, It stands ' 


main grow for several years, as 
these will produce leaves and the more 
foliage that is produced the mi 

growth the trees will make. These 
numerous smal] branches along the 


to make some growth. 


‘A Neglected Tree 
I have a cherry tree about” 
years old that has about one-f 





near grape arbor. Is” 
worked, sprayed nor fertilized. — 
does it need ?—W. P; B., Illino vg 
FrRoM your de tion of 
cherry tree, I would advise | 


trunk of the trees will increase caliper apply tai fan manure, keep # 


growth. With reference to your heavy hoed — 
-ground.is rather 


clay subsoil, from your description 


it would be advisable to moss on it, or it has indi 


dynamite, as this. will break up the 


sane ee Se Se Sans Oe Se ee Soil. 


er and have a wider range for 
development. You have . the > 


‘| idea about dynamiting when the se 
is fairly dry. Dynamiting wet 6 


being sour, I would apply lime: 
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California peach growers’ organi- 

n3 and also along the line of the 

ato growers’ association of north- 
| Texas, which now has 2, 

pen eee of the total acre- 


n the past northeast Texas has 
jped largely to Chicago, St. Louis, 
ginnati, Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
_ The plan now is, when properly 
nized, to make a scientific study 
marketing and to ship the fruit 
s it is needed and avoid conges-. 


hts a ged ectss deh avery 
et at.a go ce for every 
wel of peaches that ean be grown 
- they se through proper 
noc these markets. 
A Trip Through the Orchards 
izing that nothing is more in- 
tive than object lessons, the A. 
M. College recently organized an 
pmobile trip through these orchards 
‘the purpose of demonstrating the 
of cultivating, pruning, 
tying and fertilizing orchards. Or- 
fists and prospective orchardists 
iughout the state were invited to 
fe the trip which was under the 
tion of Mr. M. E. Hays, Exten- 
| Horticulturist of the A. and M. 
lege and a peach enthusiast. 
ie trip was timed so that those 
| made it could reach Highland, 
ansas, on May 27th, on which date 
feat meeting of peach growers was 
@ held in the world-famous peach 
lards of Bert Johnson, whi 
be largely attended by orchardists 
m Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
The start of this trip was 
tthe morning of 


A Monarch of Motor Cars! 


All Present Models 
will Be Continued 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc. 


The Willys-Knight—monarch of motors, —is 
housed in one of the world’s finest cars. 
4 


The quiet smoothness of the sleeve valve motor 
which emphasizes any noise has enforced the 
refinement of chassis and body far beyond the 
requirements of ordinary cars. 

Years-have been spent in developing the Willys- 
Knight car to its present worthiness of this 


extraordinary motor. There is zo finer workman- 
ship on any car, anywhere, at any price. 


‘ 


There is no car anywhere that costs so little to 
run and maintain in proportion to the extreme 
satisfaction and dependability of its service. 

The extremely high mileage per gallon of gaso- - 
line is only one of the details which cause 
Willys-Knight to outsell all Knight motored cars. 


Touring, f. 0. 6. Toledo + - wat, $2195 - - new, $1395 
Roadster, f. 0. b. Toledo = - was, 2195 - = now, 1895 
Coupe, f. 0. b, Toleda- - was, 2845 - - now, 2550 
Sedany f. 0, b. Tolede- - was, 2045 - - mow, 2757 


Ask About Extremely 
.Basy Payments 


TOLEDO, OHIQ 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 











SKINNER 
APPLE 


MACHINERY 


. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Improves Your Apple Pack 
Lowers Your. Packing Cosis 


The surest way to top prices for your apples is to have them 
reach the market well packed, carefully erndee and correctly sized. 


Skinner Apple: Machines do quick, accurate work—enable the 
raders to sort speedily and accurately. Reduce the handling of 
ruit—perfect apples not touched by graders. 


Skinner Apple Machines are sturdily rig ost installed, moderately priced: 


Let us know the quantity of apples you and we will recommend the 
Skinner Equipment best suited to your work. S 


Skinner Machinery Company 


412 State-Lake Building p C SKINNER, Manager > _ | 
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«rney Dele the Goods 


WOODEN BARRELS 
WW GOOD SAAPE: 
‘Dependability 
is the one big reason why 


apple growers prefer to 
ship their fruit in those 


LIABLE 


Wooden 


They travel better, look 
better, taste better, SELL 
BETTER and keep bet- 
ter when packed righr in 
these practical, 


containers. 


Wooden Barrels are plen- 
tiful and on a normal cost 
basis again. Use them. 


Ask us anythingabout Wooden Barrels. 
“*They'll never be equalled for Apples’’ 
Address 

The ‘Slack’ Division of oe 
THE ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES 


of AMERICA 
2005 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
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economic 





“THEY DELIVER 
THE GOODS 
iN GOOD SHAPE” 


“ THEY DELIVER 
THE GOODS - 
IN GOOD SHAPE” 
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“Ship in WOODEN BARRELS” 


Fruit Thieves 


(COMPLAINTS are being made that 
burglaries are being committed all 
over this country on orchards that 
border or are near the highways. 
The automobile seems to be helpful to 
various kinds of thieves for the reason 
that they can get away so quickly after 
a robbery has been made. This has 
been shown by numerous holdups of 
banks and jewelry stores. The plunder 
has been threwn into an automobile and 
in a few minutes the automobile is out of 
sight or out of the ee J or place where the 
crime was committed. 

It does. not take long to load up an 
automobile with fine apples, peaches, 
plums, pears, grapes and other fruits and 
to get them out of the town or county 
quickly through automobiles. The 
question is, what shall fruit growers do 
with regard to this impending and in- 
creasing problem? Should the fruit 
grower protect his property with a shot- 
gun loaded with buckshot? I would sa 
‘no” to this proposition. I do not think 
that the thieving of fruit would warrant 
shooting the robber, but I do think that 
the owner of the fruit would be warranted 
in clubbing or knocking down the robber, 
which is as near coming to the killing 
point as I dare recommend. : 

Strange as it may seem, the thieving of 
fruit is not looked upon by many people 
as a serious crime. Robbers when found 
carrying off fruit have claimed that the 
fruit seemed to be produced spontane- 
ously without any care or expense and 
thévefore that it belongs to the com- 
munity or that part of the community 
helps itself. Unripe fruit is not so likely 
to 5 disturbed as fruit that is ripe.and 
well colored, therefore exposed orchards 
might be protected somewhat by picking 
the fruit a little earlier than ordinary. 
Some fruit is more easily gathered and 
taken away than others. Apples and 
peaches are most easily picked, whereas 
plums and cherries are more difficult to 
pick; that is, must be picked more slowly 
and are less liable to be carried off by 
thieves. et 5 
The thieving of fruit in old times was 
limited to the quantity that the inter- 
loper could eat or carry away in his 

kets. It is only of recent years that 
Fruit thieving has been made a. business 


automobiles and taken immediately to 
the city market and sold and a new ex- 
pedition started, thus the orchard favor- 
ably located for 2 iagabe 3 is preyed upon 
| over and over again, perhaps by the same 
individuals. The fact that thieves may 
be operating at. the farther end of an 
ofchard that is but a short distance from 

our house may be owing to the dense 
saa which is in favor of the thieves. 
If the judge presiding in the court —_ 
harshly with the fruit thieves it may have 
the effect of lessening the injury done. 
Thieves should be taught that fruit steal- 
ing is.just as much a criminal affair-as 
stealing diamonds or watches or other 
similar property. 


The Hired Man ~ 


WHEN ‘considering scarcity of 
_. farm laborers it may be well to 


recall the fact that many farmers pro- 
vide poor accomodations for 





-| laborers. My father was a liberal 


minded man but he had a large family 
and his farmhouse was fully occupied 
before the hired man’s_ accomodations 
were added to his own. The result 
was that five or six of the farm 
laborers slept in the attic. It was a 
large roomy attic with good ventila- 
tion. I do,not think the men suffered 
there, but it was not exactly the kind 
of a room that wou 
one could have his choice. The a' 





and that the fruit has been loaded into « 


Id be selected if 


the farm I have heard laborers ¢ 
plain of the board offered at the fz 
er’s table. Many of these compla 
were without foundation, but it s 
be borne in mind that those who lg 
should have as good accommodat; 
as possible. If they have not as ¢ 
accommodations on the farm as oth 
do in the city, here is one reason ¥ 
some of them leave the farm. 


Fence Posts Rotting 


S A BOY on the farm I notj 
the perishable nature of fence 

sts. ose most used were of oak | 

discovered that some of the posts 
would rot off much sooner than other, | 
In fact some of the posts would Igs 
almost twice as long as others, but 
could not account for this phenor 
non. Now we are told that the he 
wood of a tree lasts much longer th 
the outer or sap wood lasts, thus ‘ther 
is no longer any mystery in regard to 
the varying dates of the decay of 
fence posts. The sappy wood on the 
outside of the posts is exceedin 
perishable while the heart is long em 
during, and yet there are some: goft 
woods like poplar or hemlock which 
are entirely perishable, no er 
whether composed of sap wood oF 
heart wood.. Red cedar is the i 
enduring wood with which I have any 
experience. I recently dug up a land 
mark of red cedar made sixty year 
ago, I could not discover any in 
tion of decay on this post. Ye 
cedar is more enduring than 
woods but nothing like so lasting 
the red cedar. oe 


Half Bushel Boxes 
AS growers of the eastern 
middle states do not seem to wi 
derstand that the consumers of ap 
do not like to order a barrel of ap 
at one time. There are few consu 
who have a place for storing a ba 
of apples and a barrel of apples, 
they did not rot, would last an 4 
family nearly half the winter 
perhaps longer. My opinion is th 
apple growers would use a half bt 
box or a peck, or any. kind of a 
tainer that would hold a peck or 
bushel, they would find sales a. con 
fs ere 








sumers greatly increased 
certainly something wrong € 
apple growers of the far west can sit 
their fruit into the eastern mark 
and after paying heavy freight 


- make a profit, while in many insta 
' the m apple growers are un 


to sell their product at a profit. 
‘“These “far western orchardists 
not ship their fruit in barrels. T 
ship their apples in small boxes, hole 
ing perhaps bout a peck. his 


to buy at once. - buy a bar 
of apples and put them in their @ 
po deo 4 all of which have a ® 
nace, and lose half of the barrel | 
ae eee ce 
other purchase, y 
small box and consume them all, # 
are ready to buy another box later 
cannot.spare the mom 








as 
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rhecue » a fish fry dt an- 
er, and while the growers appre- 
ited these courtesies they never for 
moment lost sight of the real reason 
the trip, so at almost every. stop 
listened to talks on orcharding, 
tched demonstrations of spraying, 
tivation, and other orchard opera- 
They made the trip to learn 
tything they possibly could and 
ty made every minute count. 
is the trip progressed the proces- 
i grew, as nearly every town added 
ithe long line of automobiles until 
thland, Arkansas, was. reached, 


len ninety-two loaded cars were in 


The drive from Tyler to Texarcana 
s for the most part over magnificent 
ds—new st a which are being 
it all over that community. A'na- 
@ gravel is being used that packs 
ily and easily and makes a won- 
ful roadway. Good roads and peach 
ards seem to be the predominant 
is in that séction now. 

en Texarecana was reached, the 


gils of the trip were in the hands . 


ofessor Woolsey and N, D. Zuber 
p landed the long procession of cars 
the Bert Johnson orchard, High- 
i, Arkansas, shortly after noon Fri- 
, May 27th. 


imerica’s Greatest Peach Orchard 
the Bert Johnson orchard is one of 
fseven wonders of the Horticultural 
flid—4,400 acres in trees. 
fmiles and miles the procession of 
mobiles passed slowly through 
se great orchards, They were in a 
fect state of cultivation, with scores 
®prayers and dusters at work, doz- 
§ of cutaway harrows drawn by 
“tors, every tree pruned to just ex- 
ly the ag pid shape, with the limbs 
ine trees low down, the top of the 
es open to admit the sunlight, and 
dimbs so low that practically all 
could be. picked from the ground. 
‘ladders will be required at pick- 

ttime in this o 3 

fr. Johnson took the lead when the 
ds were reached. He explained 
his methods, he showed the 
ors through his packing houses, 
lizer po, power and light plant, 
-finally after a two-hour drive 
ugh the orchards, he was called 
by Professor Woolsey to address 
trowd from the platform of one of 

tking houses. 
nh ~~ ee what : ~~ aeane 
Led y were quisitive 
nany of ly traveled 
e hundred miles thro the heat 
the dust.to see this o and to 
m eve they could about his 

ding -methods. had 


They ques- |, 
they wanted to ask, and they: 


seeded to ask 
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$100 to $900 per truck : 


Better Marketing Means Larger Profits 


ROFITS in fruit growing depend to a 

large extent upon. successful market- 
ing. Prompt delivery, especially of berries, 
peaches, plums and similar fruits, means 
fresher products for the buyer and higher 
prices for you. 


Here is where International Motor 
Trucks make money for the fruit grower. 
These sturdy trucks with abundant power 
for all needs cut down the distance to 
market and permit delivery while the fruit 
is fresh and attractive. 

A day’s trip with horses may be reduced 
to a few hours with an International truck, 
and more time is available for other farm 
work, During the busy marketing season 


every hour of your time is worth rea! 
money 


International Motor Trucks are sturdy 
and dependable, ready for every emer- 
gency. The four cylinder, block-cast, 
valve-in-head engine, used in all Interna- 
tionals, has abundant power and stamina 
to cope with all weather and road con- 
ditions. Every partis built and tested 
for heavy farm use. 


There is a size and style of International 
Motor Truck for every hauling require- 
ment. Capacities 1500-pound speed truck 
to 10,000-pound heavy duty truck. Write 
for complete information about these 
profit-makers for the fruit grower and 
farmer. € 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


USA 


Branch Houses in 92 Principal Cities 
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Sale U.S. ARMY GOODS 


For Camp and Summer Wear 


Best quality, lowest . Our money- 
back Guacnnies phen purchases. 


ARMY SHELTER TENTS.......... $3.00 
Riding Breeches ............... 3.00 
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Tents all sizes and 5000 other ar- 
ticles for camps or outings Catalog 107, 


Co. 
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GET OUT OF THE RUT! 














Kelly Cord A WW |S22=s 


sd : } While the Bartlett is self fer 
WI e ‘ : under average western conditions, 
7 : K most of our other varieties are not 
Be a | The d’Anjou and Comice especially | 
ph 


need other varieties with them. 


° bie E: wa d’Anjou is an early. bloomer, will” 

ant eS 4 A : rarely set fruit well more than thre” 
He Af, rows distant from a Bartlett or seme 

, - ls a »~ even earlier bloomer, than the Bartlett 


such as. the Clairgeau. Th “= 
va pall | 


of Nelis probably is the standa 

rea. ss nizer for the Comice. 5 
% ‘ < There is a correlation between pok 
i lination and pruning. The d’Anjou 
" especially seems to bear much better 
where the one ae reachin g Hy 
age, are pruned rather severely. : 
earried on in the Medford é 
years ago, demonstrated this and te 
‘ cent experiments in western © i 
ah OE 
WE have seldom indulged in superlatives; Kelly quality pruning limiting the saualien 1 ae 
: . ; soms to receive the sap, seems to en 

has been so long and so well established that it hasn’t coutabe better set of trait. 


been necessary. The new Kant-Slip Cord, however, is such Pear trees ats be given relia 
a perfect union of great mileage and protection against Al trony Shih have huge clus 

. . * eak a be ; ; : 

skidding that we are going to break the bonds of modesty = A poling Mar igre 
rats! 


for once and call it “a real achievement in tire building.” to one-third of the spurt 


Drastic price revisions made possible by increased 
manufacturing facilities have now brought Kellys down 
to the price of tires that have always sold for less. Now 


you can buy these wonderful new Kellys and pay no more 
than you would have to pay for many other makes. 


isis sa Se on a 
‘ General Sales Department, 1710 Broadway, N. Y. rae Sg Forged nh pmo —_ tg 
The earlier Bartletts tend to be a Or 

tringent and acrid and tend to a 


storage. The mid-season Ba 
are of superior quality and of the! 


» 6 . | = 4 COMPARATIVE PRICE OF carrying quality. The very late Ba 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AND | letts being of superior size 





| on = i TS NITRATE OF SODA of splendid eating are 
HOUSE PUMPS the Ammncaw |) ¥ is possible that thé use of 
be ee pe ° bang Bete Epaeedaedh Fisher 0 

: A gi Department of Agriciitw 


3-2-8 








am- 
770 2. | 
tions the advisability of paying $70 a jig 
ton for nitrate of soda, or $85 a ton 
for sulphate of ammonia. ; 
There is abundant evidence that 
R. E. B. may expect similar results 
regardless of .which one he applies, | 
ed he uses the same number of 


2.2 =" RO @ 


source, you are interested 
@ MYERS “Honor-Bit” PUMPS fora 


P : 


Ohitan ternceiatety tate Cataing, 
Bo HS Saye ei 


it 
i 
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Fs get as much as 90 per cent results 


om spraying. If a goodly number 
id get even 90 per cent-results, the 
est would follow suit either from 
pice or necessity. 


'“We are approaching the time in 


orida where, unless nature inter- 
nes, overproduction will become a 
eality rather than a myth, I have 
rgued that growers will lave to en- 
urage the product and by-product 
dustries so that they may have an 
mtiet for certain low grades of fruit 
md thus in a measure stabilize the 
industry. But certainly growers. are 
going to have a spray, sapecelly for 
ust mites, because bright, high grades 
f fruit will sell and the low grades 
ill not pay. for the handling, In four 
ears Florida’s citrus crop, all things 
ing equal, will be four times as 
sarge as it was last season. This is 
ecause of the many thousands of 
mung trees coming into bearing. 
onsumption of citrus fruits is not 
ping to be able to keep pace with 
“this enormous production, y. argu- 
nent to growers would bé to do two 
hings, viz., first, to spray conserva- 
ively but thoroughly in an endeavor 
pobtain the highest possible t- 
e of the better grades; second, 
y lend some encouragement to the 
t product and by-product indust 
er to be able to dispose of all 
not. marketable in the ordinary 


“It has always been preached in 
florida that California citrus fruit has 
old because of its attractive appear- 
mee. Certainly if this be the case, 
ida should do all in its power to 

it as much high grade fruit on the 
larket as possible.. For this reason, 
fith all due respect to Dr. Ross, I 
fink his recent published statement 
lative to fancy fruit and russets is 
imely. While it. contains some 
food logic from the standpoint of the 
florida Citrus Exchange, yet to use 
®m Irishism, his article contains ‘nega- 


hg 


ye encouragement.’ Even though it- 


tht be true, it will likely make 
Powers satisfied with conditions as 
ey are. That is one great trouble 
in Florida as a whole today—too 
"much smug satisfaction with condi- 
“tions as they are. Under present con- 
; ions, and with the future looming 
_& @ as it does with untold new prob- 
© ® ms to contend with, I should think it 
© @ would hardly be ‘wasted energy’ to put 
® wrth an ‘extraordinary effort’ to raise 
Mey or bright fruit.” 
co The Money Loss 
“On the basis of the figures given by 
Dr. the percentage of the 
rious grades shipped by the Ex- 
@hange were the same as those of the 
side shippers, the cash returns 
fould have been about a million dol- 
its better. In other words, to main- 
ir poe a aor Ae i 004 
jar groves cost this sum for just the 
ait ship So Ube Kens. Gov Saeaign’ 
iw m more should be added to 
ig sum for the fruit shipped to buy- 
is outside these auctions? 
grand total would make a stagger- 
figure. Why do you put up with 


It is no sors difficult to produce a 
D 0 e oranges or grape- 
nuits in Wie da than it is to produce 


ponies in Georgia, or of 
» New York or © 


the entage of russet' fruit to a 
quantity that is almost negligible and 
increase the volume of fruit.that sells 
itself to.a very respectable proportion 
of the crop. That, in my op i 
the ideal to strive for, and 
reached. But it will not be reached 
if citrus growers continue to put their 
sprayers in the barn in July for the 
rest of the season. A 

The fall brood of rust mites and 
white fly if uncontrolled can’ create 
enough havoc.in the few weeks of 
their existence to put into the russet 
and cull grades a high mtage of 
otherwise excellent fruit. More than 
that, in all applications of spray that 
are made to citrus, there must be some 


‘real intelligence as well as brawn put 


into the work. In this respect, citrus 
is no different from apples, peaches or 


grapes. 

In the government laboratory at 
Orlando, Professors Winston and 
Yothers have a fund of information 
on spraying citrus fruits that is of 
great worth to Florida growers if it 
is just put into use. In the agricul- 
tural college at Gainesville, Professor 
Watson and his colleagues have simi- 
lar information possessing a real cash 
value when in the heads and hands of 
citrus growers. The Florida Citrus 
Exchange has~ specialists on produc- 
tion measures who can aid in the 
solution of almost any production 
problem. Most of the fertilizer com- 
panies, insecticide companies, spray- 
ing machine dealers and farm papers 
have on their respective staffs highly 
trained seme in every phase-of 
fruit production. Why don’t you use 
all of these facilities? Are you too 
well satisfied with what you have? 
Are you willing to keep on taking “pot 
luck” and share your profits with the 


-bugs? 


Although I do not share in either 
your profits or your losses, let me 
urge upon you, for the welfare of your 
industry and your state that you con- 
demn the russet grade ‘of citrus to ex- 
tinction. What a glorious achievement 
it would be if the members of the Ex- 
change would be in position to market 
a no-russet crop. You can do it by 
giving your groves the intensive, in- 
telligent spraying the situation war- 
rants. You can boost the grades and 
get the heavy end of the crop into 
those grades that sell for the most 
money instead of for the least money, 
as was the case this past season. Let’s 
have more of that kind. 


SUGAR SAVES BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 


Fruit growers who use bordeaux 
mixture are well acquainted with the 
fact that the material that is left in 
the tank over night, or which for some 
cause must be left standing for a con- 
siderable period, loses its effectiveness. 
A great deal of waste is occasioned by 





this instability of bordeaux mixture. | 


But at the Oregon Experiment Station 
it has been found that a little sugar 
put in the bordeaux mixture will over- 
come ‘all of the trouble. Bordeaux 
mixture thus treated can be held an 
indefinite length of time and used the 
same as freshly made bordeaux. This 
method will save the spray for future 
use when rain or a break-down pre- 


vents the grower from finishing out 
his tank. : 


Quantity to Use 

In the course of the im ons 
it was found that the quantity of sugar 
to use is one-eighth ounce of ordinary 
granulated sugar for every pound of 
copper sulphate used. Too much sugar 
will cause the copper to dissolve. Dis- 
solve the sugar at the rate of one well 


h ? 
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“Winter and summer, whatever the road conditions, the 
truck on Goodyear Cord Tires delivers its cargo 
punctually. Our Goodyear Cor truck carries 180 
tons of milk a month, making a 40-mile trip into Minne- 
apolis every day, 75% of the way over roads that in 
winter are almost impassable to solid- vehicles. In a 
year’s hauling, it has missed just one day. It carries three 
times as much as a team and wagon could, and the better 
service it makes possible has doubled our customers. The 
additional freight we haul for neighbors frequently pays the 
expenses of an entire trip. The cushioning action of the 
Cords protects the load and holds down repair 


their full usefulness has been brought out for us by the 
regular Goodyear Service of Conservation, ’’=—Johin Rogers, 
Dairy Farmer, Eden Prairie, Minnesota, 








1 Ee in the kind of hauling that demands 
a daily mastery of difficult road conditions, Good- 
year Cord Truck Tires demonstrate an unfailing 
tractive power, trouble-free activity, and dependable 


strength. 


They are designed and built particularly for the work 
a truck must do on country roads and in off-the-road 
hauling, through soft fields and down farm. lanes. 
They cushion the truck, the driver and the load, and 
they protect improved roads. 


Goodyear Cord Truck Tires are made by the two-cure 
process, for greater strength and longer life. They 
are thicker fhe h the bead, where ordinary pneu- 
matics often rte, al weakness. They have a tough 
and lasting ply construction, exclusively-Goodyear. 
Their All-Weather Tread not only secures traction 
in the thickest going but at all times puts the full 
strength of the tire under the load. 


Actual experierices of farmers with motorized hauling 
on Goodyear Cord Truck Tires are to those 


. interested by The py to Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio, and Los Angeles, California. 


|GOoD, 








Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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| When Apples Are Packed : 


PaSaCo Packages : 


You secure attractiveness and style of pack, 
adequate ventilation, a reduction of packing costs, 
and make quicker sales because the Package 
appeals to the consumer. 


Write for our Free Bulletin on 


Packing and Storage of Apples 
in-PaSaCo Packages 


Package Sales Corporation 


South Bend, Indiana 























164-INCH BARREL CAPS 
Saal es apie “tare eal 
you are ready to ship. si 
Single showed --§ ee 4 per thou: 
$0000 lots - «- - = 
Special prices in larger quantities 


All arices-F. O. B. St. Louis end Cash with order in small lots; 
manufacturers of Marking ipping 


supplies. 
AMERICAN PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
and and a tay tt 9 be Mo. 


erushed 


when 


per 
11.50 per thousand 





room 


Ink, Sealing Tape, and shi 























if) You.can pay 
i | for your cider 
mill in a week 

by renting it 


iy Monzy back 
Guarantee 


Order NOW before it’s too late 


Standard Metal Works 
6 Reach St. Boston, Mass. Dept. 11 











American Poultry Advocate 
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American Fruit Grower 


Both One Year for . 


ONLY $1.25 
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Sure Insect Killer 
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F. E, ATTEAUK & CO., Inc. 





Kindly mention American Fruit 








Grower when writing to advertisers. 
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Fresh Figs Invade East 


RESH figs are one of the great- 
est fruit delicacies of California 
and the southern states in which 

they are grown. But because of the 
highly perishable nature of the fruit 
when removed from the tree, it has 
heretofore been difficult and expensive 
_to ship fresh figs more than a rela- 
tively few miles from where they 
were Brown. Fig production in Cali- 
fornia, however, has increased with 
leaps and- bounds, and necessity de- 
manded an outlet for fresh figs. Pro- 
ducers knew the fruit would sell if an 
inexpensive and effective way could be 
found to put it into distant markets. 
As necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, George Sykes of California pro- 


duced the package that will carry the ' 


fruit safely, and as a result the im- 
possible has become possible. 

Fresh figs have invaded the big 
eastern cities this year incarload lots 
for the first time in history. ‘Through 
the use of the Sykes method of pack- 
ing, the first car load shipment of 
fresh figs ever made was shipped 
from Fresno, Calif., by express on 
June 23 for Chicago and New York 
auction markets. . 

The car arrived in Chicago on the 
morning of June 28 in time to go on 
the auction, and the half intended for 
that market was quickly disposed of 
at prices from $1.50 to $1.95 a box. 
At retail, the figs sold at five cents 
per fruit. The balance of the 
went on to New York where the fruit 
was grabbed at prices as high as $2.30 
a box. approximate price paid 
for the nine tons of fruit in the car 
‘was close to $5,000, or about $550 a 
ton 


This shipment of fresh figs has a 
historic significance in addition to its 
commercial value, The Black Mis- 
sion fig which constituted this car- 
load, is credited with being the first 
fig to be planted in California, where 
it was, taken by the Francisean Fri- 
ars some two hundred years ago. It 
is again first, in constituting the ini- 
tial ear load lot to reach the big cities 
of the east, and to prove that fresh 
figs can be shipped in large quanti- 
ties across the continent. The Black 
Mission fig also scores first in pioneer- 
ing the eastern trade, and selling at 
very high prices. It is one thing to 
sell a well known fruit, but it is an 
entirely different thing to sell a fruit 
which the great mass of consumers 


NE of the common blemishes of 
oranges and grapefruits in Flor- 


| ida, known as tear staining, long has 


been attributed to the wither tip fun- 
s found growing in dead twigs. But 
Prof, John R. Winston, plant disease 
specialist of the U. S. Departmént of 
Agriculture, in his studies in the con- 
trol of citrus scab made the discovery 
that wither tip tear staining is not 
due to any fungus, It is pr 
rust mites. In his experiments tear 
staining was almost entirely absent 
from those plats that received several 
applications of lime-sulphur solution 
but was quite prevalent in plats 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture. 
This is-a discovery of no small im- 
portance to citrus growers whose 
ves are infested with rust mites. 
ile wither tip is a distinct. disease, 
and causes its share of damage, Pro- 
fessor= Winston has proved that tear 
staining is nothing else than rust 
mite tnhiry, and therefore easily con- 
trolled. 


The rust mite, because of his insig- 
nificent size, does not get the share of 
attention in ¢ontrol measures that his 
damage warrants. While this little 
listed among the “big six”. in 
“lorida, he is really the hoes 


car 


uced by . 


td 


never saw before, and to sell it at fab. 
Zz, P Calif ornian energy an 
ventiveness, has turned the trick. 
The figs constituting this shipm 
were supplied by Phillip Scott of 
Lone Star. Orchard in " 
The harvesting and packing was done. 
“ a crew of experts from the J, ¢ 
orker Fig Gardens under the direg 
tion of illiam CC. Bacon. The 
acked fruit was delivered to. the 
jarl Fruit Company at the State 
ter warehouse where it was precoolg 
for twelve hours by a system workg 
out Jack Harris, manager of ¢ 


time ‘in the history of the fruit bug 
ness that a practically unknown pro 
uct has been ship in carload lots” 
to any distant market with the result 
that the first arrival brought twiee 
as much money per ton as any oth 
known commodity of that class. 
twenty-five years California 
growers have tried to ship fresh figs, 
and Tt conceivable package 
been . But the package was 
right, and it remained for Geo 
Sykes to produce the package whi 

is going to revolutionize the fig | 
dustry. Aside from this, the real s 
cess in placing figs on eastern m 
kets in the same condition as whi 
they were packed and loaded lies 


-the care exercised in picking, packing 


=e precooling to a temperature of 83 
S. ¢ 
' “Men with years of experience in” 
the fruit business in California said 
it could not be done; that figs could 
not be packed fast enough by the 
Sykes method; that the east could not 
stand a car load at once and that 
fruit would not arrive in good econdi- 
tion. But the result tells a different” 
—it can be done. 
> “The east wants figs, although ¢ 
have never had them, and the east 
take more at big prices, more th 
we can raise in California today. 
time is not far distant when the ch 
ry market, the plum market and 
apricot market will be of secondary 
consideration as far as figs are . 
cerned. The enthusiastic reception § 
accorded the first carload of Califor § 
nia fresh figs certainly should be wel & 
come news to California fig grow 
ers. 


not spray for rust mites, as he © 
not see them. He didn’t think it 
while trying to fight bugs that 
couldn’t see. 
Rand} fhm _— of that att 
a rus growers. 
sibly ft is human nature to look at 
that way. But fruit that 
been damaged by rust mites sells. 
‘money, as a rule, ¢ 
nabinaiebed by 
exacted by the 
the cost of keep 


eS 
































» Old Power in New Channels 
EN I DROPPED in to see my 
friend { found her seated at 
'- her table sewing dainty bits of 
e into a lovely embroidered gown. . With 
t bright head bent over her: work, she 
ed as. typically womanly as the song- 
who is “sitting with her knitting, in 
od old-fashioned way.” To be sure 
riend is a doctor—a surgeon, and her 
fly, frivolous sewing was spread all over 
fnew operating table, fitted with all the 
fy latest adjustments and just then 
fing, during a few rare idle minutes, 


BS: 


Bie the next “case.” 


=*0h”’ said the doctor, “I’m having such 
good time. I found the stupid dressmaker 
id simply ruined this lovely dress for 
e of my dearest patients, so I just took 
iin hand myself, and doesn’t ijt look sweet?” 
mid. So we chatted of sewing and of 
w handily it came in for a surgeon who 
§ to put in such skillful stitches at times. 
or you see,”’ she continued, “‘in a case 
B this, where. that tiny end of lace must 
‘fastened firmly to the cloth (only in 
Ming tissue) a man surgeon would naturally 
fave his needle in and-out making a cross 
ith like this—X, while I use a single 
nhole stitch and there it is—simpler 
firmer.” 
once again there came to me the re- 
Shing vision of the “‘Eternal feminine’’ 
fighing to scorn the fears of those who 
icipate that woman in these modern 
@ays is losing all her old delightful attributes 
Rout acquiring any of the stronger mascu- 
© qualities that might compensate. 
the diverse gifts of nature have been 
tributed more or less equally between 
mh and women. Indeed, some self-con- 
uited authorities are quite fixed in their 
imption of what these gifts are and how 
ity are portioned out. To man strength, 
f woman beauty—to man ‘Courage, -to 
han meekness—to man power, to wom- 
imfluence—and they are not slow to 
it out that so far, the men have the 
tof it. Yet they freely admit that in 
6 ways women are the more fortunate, 
they have not husband's, while the best 
an can hope for is a wife? 
40 one pretends that man or woman has 
honopoly of the so-called masculine or 
nine qualities.. Even ting the jus- 
bof the above division, there is no reason 
‘women to feel discouraged about their 
6s to enter any line of work for which 
feel inclination and natural capacity. 
every large majority of them find 
Work in. the home, and it is trite to 
irk that there is no nobler or more 
ace cae lay de ne 2il-within 
Walls of home, and you must assume 
tden of outside occupation. Don’ 
» doing a good job. 


sh 


“It’s a poor workman who complains of 
his tools,’” and one must make the best of it 
with the tools at hand—the talents with 
which one is gifted. Rhemember the biblical 
parable of the talents, which teaches us 
that the man who put his five talents to 
work, gained other five talents. The talent 
referred to was really a sum of money, but 
illustrates our purpose as well. 

And my yn, friend—possibly un- 
consciously—is doing’ just this thing, mak- 
ing use of the talents she is gifted with to 

aim yet more, which probably accounts 
or her large measure of -success. Het 
womanly sympathy is spontaneous and 
invaluable, and if you were to try to dis- 
concert her with another of the cut and dried 
axioms, like “to man brains, to woman in- 
tuition,” she would be far from resenting it, 
for she says it is just a wonderful help to 
devine intuitively where the trouble lies 
and then, upon careful examination, to 
find that the facts bear out the perception. 


An American Sport 


HE BLOODY bull fights of Spain 
and Mexico are sickening to civi- 
lized America. Helpless horses are 

gored, the maddened bull is slain, the 
matador himself, occasionally killed. It’s 
certainly a horrid, barbarous show to call 
sport. Most of our states place a ban even 
on cock-fighting. We seem to have pro- 
gressed beyond the point where we enjoy 
witnessing the sufferings of animals. But 
a Prize Fight! The glorious specimens of 
manhood mauling each other to a pulp— 
that’s different. ‘That’s all American, there- 
fore all right. 

For many weeks in advance the. news- 
papers that make it their business to print 
what the public wants to read, filled their 
columns with news of the great battle for 
the World» Championship on July 2nd. 
Glaring headlines four inches high, concern- 
ing the fight, blinded-many to the insignifi- 
cant little announcement. that war with 
Germany. was at last officially ended. Thus 
the relative importance of the two events 
was marked. 

Business is bad, school teachers are miser- 
ably underpaid, churches lack money, but 
we're not too poor to spend millions on 
seeing an Irish boy knock out a French 
soldier. A clergyman, not a typical one, 
justifies the affair from his . it as en- 
couraging “‘the manly are of self-defense.” 
Yet handsome Georges hi states that 
he came here not to box but to fight, and 
fight he did and fell.. As he went down 
8%,000 men and 2,000 women (outside the 





pon wee some of them were of the type 


ladies) roared as did the Romans of 
old when a gladiator was overthrown. 
Where was the romance in it all? They 


for money. The winner was paid 


Perhaps the pride of fame sweet- 


ened the fortune, but it seems after all, a 
Sepa get ambition to be acclaimed the 
biggest of big fighters. The best that can 
be gotten out of it is the evidence of sympa- 
thy with something beside brute force, 
that was shown in the popular leaning 
toward the intelligent, debonaire, and end- 
pe game victim of Jack Dempsey’s fists. 

e can lay no claim to superior civili- 
zation, we are not really civilized at all, so 
long as we tolerate, nay encourage, such 
brutal spectacles. 





Our National Ingratitude 


HE EHTICAL standard of nations 

is not so high as that of the individ- 

uals composing the nation. The 

latest and one of the most painful examples 

of this, is our conduct toward disabled 
soldiers. 

Who would have thought when our boys 
marched away. amid the tears, prayers, 
cheers and vows of eternal gratitude from 
all who remained at home, that the wounded 
would live to see themselves neglected and 
apparently forgotten? Whose fault is it? 
Every individual expresses indignation at 
the plight in which so many veterans are 
left. Endless red tape drags its tt | 
length between them and government ai 
until the poor fellows are ready to give up. 

Accommodations for the sick and wounded 
have been wholly imadequate. Hospitals 
are not free from charges of neglect. Such 
charges, if true, are a shame to: Amcrica. 
The vocational schools which were designed 
to fit the periy disabled to earn an 
honorable and independent living, have 
failed miserably in many cases to carry 
out this object. 

Where should the blame be placed? In- 
efficient administration throughout appears 
to be the answer nearest the truth. At 
last the public is roused to the wrongness 
of our treatment of returned soldiers. This 
should be the first. step toward bettering 
conditions. A childish verse of atrocious 
rhyme and frankly shady morals, proclaims 
that “‘A sin that‘is hidden, is half forgiven.” 
Rather better is the idea that “A fault 
that is owned,.is half atoned.” 

We now own that we have treated the 
boys shabbily, but owning itis still far 
from atoning. Let our future actions prove 
that our regret goes. deeper than words. 


The Singing Heart 
My heart. was a stone 
Dumb, alone and dumb,’ 


Then came my mate. 

I spoke. My sang. 
My heart is no more a stone. 
My heart is a bird. 


mate 
wk 





years. 
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SYNOPSIS re .| btn vege va he tage the da 

: ndsome tace 0 8s prisoner his hea) 
In the plumbing shop of Burns, Dolan & Co. . 
worked the Irish jourasymian, William Grogan, hag ate bd oy dows, cat into a 
whose view from the window of the shop was >) “ be P vA st which the win 
upon the sidewalk where he looked upon the P/®ye¢ Sipsy music. Gipsy music! § 
ever-changing panorama of passing boots and $@W.@ Quiet restaurant, a young wom 
shoes. illiam was somewhat of a dreamer, im flight, a man in evening clothes 
and to him the step of each passer-by was a Pursuing, his own intervention. 
wonderful story, whose plot was everinembryo, smile on his face, however, did 
But one pair of shoes in particular. became of waver. ; = bie 
peculiar interest. They were feminine, and “Well, Sir Hurlbert,” he drawled, “w# 


4 9 They were | 

passed regularly at eight o’clock in the morning meet again! ¢ 

Prince Albert $ a new and four in the afternoon except on Setarieg Take your hands off my shoulde a 

— = and under. For three years he had watch cried the stranger, angrily. There wa 
sthem. William read a good deal and longed to something vaguely familiar about 








bd * * see foreign lands, but always considered such a 
note in the joys of rolling *em ! thing far beyond his ‘means, as He saved his {5wenty' hath that moment ho oa 
money in hopes that some day he mi avea : 
a sate shop of his own: One day <4 bob in a letter “iedn Reteer ty eee 


from a law fi sking him to call. It d Or 
t itera bad been ita ton aA ee throat?” The bantering smile vanish 


Talki i wn ci tte that William had been left a | 
yest ut guts beskiolet nonce summeeen: oy Se oe ee ea ee eR ss kee ae al 
~ ~ r D rs 
: 2 & Ul-0 lappiness coming your William, but he decided to use most of the your body! Can’t leave 'em slonal ni 
direction when you pal it with Prince Albert inch aoe See ast pais: Tatte Saees Ser nies ae 
. “ shn here he worked, e me again, er 
and the makin’s papers! For P. A. is not only rest of it in gratifying his wish to see the world. over to the other side of ean 
deli htf 1 ° Rimi: Ane discussing with Mr. Burns the purchase’ That’s all for this morning, m’ lord. 
clightful to your taste and pleasing in its ofan interest 42ihe Dusinest and Huying & "William “Gropped. ‘hia hands oa 
: : ° the d Wig ppemtue re {. Stepped back quietly, ready in case i 
refreshing aroma, but our exclusive patented groomed ‘than’ and" an “atcractively-dressed ote made a hostile move, which Wi 
process frees it from bite and parch! You women. This installment finds him aboard the “But the man of the world meri 
essel for his foreign tour. On reaching Spain, el 
William finds himself deeply in love with Miss Settled his- deranged coat-collar 


smoke P, A. with the bars down! Jones, the school teacher. He also discovers, Walked away. ate 


. e ; f he fly leaf ; bee | tak back to th bi 

And, for a fact, rolling up Prince ‘Albe is oes i than org her book, that her real name said Ruth. © f me bac ° e ho : 
'e ‘s > rt e, sister.” a, 

mighty easy! P. A. is crimp cut and stays put On the fourth and ‘last morning in ,,Wililam tucked her arm under i 


and you whisk it into shape before you can That night the tourists were to 1eave Wtinkling his cheeks. He measured 
r ° , toad ste t! 
count three! And, the next instant you’re up the Ajax. William end ‘Ruth ned. At the door of the hotel she faced hil 
: we : e had been crying, and he had a 
ee oe ee doves, vit ai nearly “mines, previously oWTher aoteet Lom aeanin’t. tet a 
; s . they ha ed th irds by half after / : prec 
Prince Albert is so good that it has led four eight and were off on their sight-seeing thing like that bother you. What 
men to smoke ii ° h pilgrimage. chance encounter with a man like tha 
. J amy pipes where one was She was always stealing glances over palette meow 2 a Po gree eg t) 
e > , “ w F 
smoked before! It’s the greatest old buddy- actly the hunted iook in her eyes, but Dfeed; the rest of us average up fait 
“You you know who hej 


% 


: A . the indicati iety. Bae 

smoke that ever found its way into a pipe or speltam aa tucloasion of nse, anew; AN New York knows Noten i 
, questions, but jogged along at her side burton, I guess. I’ve seen him at I 

cigarette! And you'll o. k. that say so! ay Re a fain Phe Bl ing-matches: What's the use of tallg 

“Say, sister, would you mind feeding ‘ins abou m? ut it’s on the cam 

Prince Albert is sold in toppy red bags, tidy ™ doves for five minutes while I hike up that when'I run into him again ® 
ins, handsome pound and half pound , ; the alley there,” pointing under the take a regiment of bone-setters to. 

tin : Humpty Dumpty together again.” “| 


lors and in the pound crystal SSS clock, “and get some tobacco? I'm f 
a - top , dying for a smoke,” “Please, no; for my sake.” q 


“Run along. I could stay here all “Colburton and I had a clash one nil 
day with these doves.” last June. He recdgnized me as” 


glass pong 
William thereupon settled his hat guy who butted into one of his gam 
\ firmly and darted across the square, I was coming along just as a you 
| disappearing up the “alley,” as he woman came vs eg out of Juneau 
} called the Merceria. I couldn't see what she looked like,t 
\ Ruth squatted to ‘the pavement and I had a hunch that she had good? 
\ began sprinkling the corn about.. She ‘sons for hiking. -Colburton a s 


had learned that it did not pay to feed ing out a minute later, but he 
the doyes too much at once, go far. Now, you run along to 


; 3 CRIMP CU 
the om pith “And so I find you!” room and stay there until lunch.” 9 

national ; : ; Ruth turned her head at the sound So she had run afoul of Norton © 
A = of this voice which was not William burton, got her fingers in the cobwé 
joy P ermeite Grogan’s. Beyond this action, however,’ and the spider had nipped them? & 

ke Co, she was unable to move. She could then to run four thousand miles, W 

smo. only stare and stare, hypnotized. Pres- the idea of running sixteen tho 
That was the real puzzle, 7 
} 

















— ia ‘engineer 9 Dipole Piet agen more! 
e tingling, and she foun at she i 
Bre, World’s Best] | 22:7, 25.03. Peyerecaetes Ectburton women dia not fave to 
Pre, s ; slowly, intending to run when all her any farther than the nearest pol 
SAR a, strength had returned, but unfortu- nil 
3 precinct. But twenty thousand 
, nately for this project her shoulders What was the idea? i 
A came into contact with a pillar of the rig school-teacher! How many _ 
CLSAIA Bil >: portico. The stranger had followed had he watched her trim feet flit 
Read the truth about this land of SRY IGG EI! YL SF ca her step by step and paused when she two-three past his cellar window! 
opportunity. Know where to go, A eS COOP OO EOS Eo paused. here she was and there he was! — 
what to do, Ignorance means failure. ers Ea Pnctmal NE : William, approaching rapidly across had poked her curious fingers into, 
* Knowledge brings success. “Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corey ‘| the square, saw the tableau. A web, and hadn't got away quite fm 
: 3 or Galvanized . masher? He would attend to that. He ; ; 
Florida’s big weekly paper states the Twang Paints, ete., direct to you * A low crook with women, and 4 
facts about climate, soil and production, ks ay "Positively began to run. He arrived just as the money couldn't change that. 
Impartially answers questions. Send 25 offer ever made. : stranger laid hold of Ruth's wrist, “Well, somewhere between here. 
cents for trial subscription. 12 biz issues. Immediately the stranger felt two San Francisco I’m going to get 4 
: strong hands embed their fingers in his *tygnasome-Is. I know your breed. _ 
; : shoulders and he was _ irresistibly won't give up until you're broke ns 
whirled right about face, The freckled Tm ittle tri 
countenance he looked into was ae hoe eee ane tt na bt 
wreathed in the most amiable of smiles, “forth VEG arity: “How ao I know thi 
but the blue eyes were as cold and wes Ruth that van out of Junes 
beautiful and merciless as winter stars, Suppose jit was a chance necting, 4 
7 never lets a pretty face go by. & 
AT, THE side of the doorway leading ‘5 Bill, and go buy the little lady# 


into one of those amazing Venetian fe 
7 | glass-shops stood two carabinieri. flowers. They may come in handy: 
They were watching the ‘little scene So the upshot of these cogitall 
; curiously, wondering if they wouid be ge ge gar aes ag ins. punds 
r W i called in to take part. In St. Mark’s ufchased a dozen beautiful # 


ou ) as A ohicae. He 
Y } rar s & the carabinieri are alwe: vatching. ad Mad thems Gent dp te her Tooele 














j There is at least one spot in Italy 4 . 
rood. coal or 1? Bor where a woman may walk alone, as- loved flowers as he loved isan 
ace Sy tong Stove , compen enon em ence aes “oe pared of protection. Bo these two Many es ee ree, 5 
a - mee | watched and waited. e smile on papers » he 

— 2 a! B | ¢ h 
L. shots URW ZU) Bod Ge RANBMAIRYE | William's face puzzled them. They did paused beers some florist’s shop 
minutes. y a we 5 itter snow chilling his thinly clad) 
we ao — re Shs Ms area as eae and wondered how there could be ™ 


oe ao fr <TD To her the smile was not a’ puzzle, 
money. Bechosis . m\ | but a revelation, for she saw the tiger in midwinter. . b 
- territory. FREE. PUL iene | Senine 5. she anenons complacency and od arses ayes. tage oe, /. 
Acern Brass Acorn Bidg., wanes | O uth’s previous attitude came home ~ . y1 
—— H-P. to her forcibly; and instantly she knew infernal speculation. Twice he be 
lost. because he saw only the pavet 


j ne k that William Grogan was become 
J Mi | integral part of her future. She w: and-half a dozen times he was bro 


For August and Fal! : able to grasp this fact hazily.- Strange up sharply by some canal opening, 
ranher ell 2 ; vy 0, are tha tneonaierencies of human na- expectedly at his feet. If his the 
oe Plants that will bear fruit next summer.| ' ture. An hour ago he might have Deen solids there would have 
Blackberry, Dewberry, Goose bt ‘ENGINE W os) B | passed out of her life and left only a. many 4m rious splash in the | 
eal a x : negligible ripple of regret gees a . : 8 

now she wanted to hold this loyalty in’ 
‘hoops of steel. Ee # ee 






































o'clock that afte: : 
¢ steamboat for the So 
yas deeply gens for there was 
of recent t .. She was gay. 
yet to learn that woman with 
| hurt can laugh. And ‘he 


out with the idea of rai ber 
Bu sat 


_her troubles! t as they 

in the pavilion for tea and cakes, 

che heard her gasp painfully. 

tt morning Cook -sent. out 

, If the missing letter was not 

‘within thirty days a new letter 

ibe issued and forwarded either 

ro or Colombo. All William stood 

} was time. To make sure that 
not lack for immediate funds 

fied Burms to send five hundred 


BO, sister, you've 


t to carry 
Bill’s money. I ven’t told 
My but you.’ 
I might lose it.” 
ve ltake the risk.” He did not con- 
houlde: her the suspicions he held in re- 
There p the Italian vendetta. Worry- 
about t wr would not better his situation. 
e 80 clos fe way, where’s Camden?” 
it he co ‘left for Venice late last night.” 
en it. 29 -huh. What's your idea of him?’ 
pund ody, but very interesting.” She 
> vanig ther non-committal. 
for get & smiling face for his school- 
y boneg ier, and she suspected nothing. 
alone, ® pr of them took note of a new 
‘can Their fellow-tourists were be- 
gain, eral ig to smile when they saw these 
the stra together, was daily and 
m’ lord; here. Romance! Humanity 
ands af indulgently upon the young 
in case t i female when - 
vhich W upon love or the suggestion of 
og 3 saven knows why they smile; 
‘ld me ng 
collar 
the hote 
3 p im. 
se @utiful, beautiful!” mrurmured the 
under § t his side. “And I have lived to 
jiliar g 
sasured § 1 times on the way to the hotel 
relevant fasped his arm to call his atten- 
faced hit fas if that were necessary) to 
1e had wi ‘enchanting marble, the towers 
a in the flood of sunset, the of 
t let k and: gloomy like 
What's time she touched him trem- 
n like thi 'Bometimes he found it very hard 
arouné t 0 close to her. 
ew of it we mustn’t stay indoors here; 
e up fain be out in the sunshine every 
rho he is? e. I'm going to love it. I don’t 
orton Cok [to go any farther. I want to stay 
im at bo ‘ll the rest of my life.” 
se of were keen to ride around the 
n the cam t night; and William engaged 
again ff er immediately after dinner. 
ters to pi ‘they. had listened to the barge 
gain.” = fte {and the inevitable toreador 
a /they let the man at the swee 
h one nig Mther he listed. He slid into th 
me as” 
his ga 
is a o) 
f June@ 
ed like, # 
| good fe 
came 18 
t he didi I. 
ng a vt '@ boat all the way from the old 
incn. : 
Yorton © trange thing hap 
he cot f “4 little ery 
hem? & the black cushions of the gon- 
miles, 4 
n thous es 
puzzle, | § the matter?” asked William, 
f men | mding toward her in alarm. 
lave tof + ° . . . , Nothing!” she 
rest D ered “] feel a little dizzy. 
sand mi mind if I returned to the 
% see, we were half a day on 
many tif d train, and perhaps I’m 
et flit or» a 
t © we'll go back. 
now a Soked at the vanishing stern of 
rs into! tht, then down at the girl again. 
‘quite f mtered a circle of light, and he 
and all mt. her hands were clasped con- 
- ly.. It was, rmised, some- 
‘ About the name a. And who 
n here 
0 et 7 isa? <A sister? 
breeds apparent that the 


as plainly 
uf the yacht had disturbed Rut 
> equally clear that. she 


-with the risi tide, 
© better?” He had to ask her 


bit tired and fussy, 
it to-morrow. 

BT ng to Mur- 
see make 
lest, = 6 - 


of William,” he 
- “There won't be anybody 
2 back Be ee uniess 
: on water, 
ns. : 


og le peony 

; . the house of cards the only 

1, substantial thing of the moment. 
: imsically he pictured. himself in 
“eourt, argui 
ant. He rested his case. Slowly the 
prosecuting attorney rose. William 
confessed that his opponent’s thin, 
wintry smile was rather disquieting. 
What was he going to say? 

‘Your Honor, I have in the first place 
to acquaint you with the fact that 
there is no such a person as Elsa War- 
ren and never was.” — 

William stirred uneasily. 

‘In the second place, in order to de- 
molish my opponent's plausible defense, 
I have only to place before you thi 
torn photograph, this little chamois 
bag, and to sumbit this brief prayer, 
lately uttered by the defendant herse 
on board the ship Ajax.” 

William sat up stiffly. We heard 
foods veut aa ourery as he heard the 

ap-lap water against the sid 
of ‘the ondotla, . 

I ask the strict attention of the 
jury, your honor,” went on the prose- 
cuting attorney, “while I recite this 

ayer: ‘Dear God, make me strong. 
. Take out of my heart the evil longings. 
Give me strength always to be good. 
— eee — that eer aan not 

ne. ean my heart a mpta- 
tion behind me, Amen!’” . 

“Aw, helll™ said William, aloud, 
ae ig back in fe Be ag 3 

* gnore,” repl. the © 
believing he had~-received anne 
Bay hy er 

x n no ear was 
busy fighting his way out of co out 
of the house of cards that was - 
bling about his ears, out into realities 
again. 

Ct iore!” 

William looked up. They had re- 
turned to the marble steps of the hotel. 
The porter was putting out the car- 
peted landing pliant. 

“No, no; I don’t want to go in yet,’ 
said William. “Say, porter, tell the 
man to row me over to that white 
yacht there, the one next to the tur- 
pedo-bcat. Ye-ah. Tell him to row 
around it slow and close.” 

“Yes, sir." The porter volteyed a few 
Frhrases at the gondolier, who returned 
ben with interest, gesticulating 
wildly. 

The yacht Dlsa was dark except for 
the ports of the dining-saloon, In 
Venetian waters the voice carries re- 
markably far. As the gondola was 
edging along under these hted ports, 
William heard laughter—men’s laugh- 
ter. He raised his hand quickly to sig- 
nify that he wished to stop. He was 
h -t overscrupulous to-ni 

“, » » And so I sent it back to New 


York.” 

“But why didn’t you keep it?” 

“What ¢ would that have done? 
Besides, the jackal ien’t so much at 
as he is a taker of leavings. Bah!" 

There followed the Tight tinkle of 
glass. William strained his ears. 
voice of the man who called himself a 
jackal was tantalizingly familiar and 
at the same time it persistently eluded 
identification. 

“I tell you the whole aoe smacks of 
cheap melodrama,” declared the jackal. 

“I wish you'd that ype oy 
tone,” replied the iar voice, which. 


was not fa ier at all. 
“The jackal 
“Jackal?” 


er, 
sr to 


apologizes.” 


“Well, what am I if not ea jackal? 
Why put frills on it and cali 
man of affairs? Why try to get around 
it with verbal soft-soap? I’m a sneak. 
It doesn’t matter that once upon a 
time I lived on the decent side of the 
«street. The fact is incontrovertible 
that I’m your jackal. I’ve doné this 
kind of work for you re; so what 

devil? True, I never 

for a chase like this. I’ve done the 
work you've hired me to do, and here’s 
my little bill for the same, Orestes!” 
ae arike 4 8: “- igh.” 

o e dago or 

“And the bill shall oy paid on the 
nail in thé morning.” 
“} never doubted that for.a moment. 
There's one thing about us two: when 
I promise to do a dirty bit of work for 
you, I do it; and when you promise to 


ws Piiillem scowled. This con- 


’“versation was all more or less Greek to 


“him. One voice was familiar, but for 
the Nfe of him he could not place it. 
Tt might be that Ruth had told him the 
ut Pte yd oy tired and gage Bm 
cause 0 e long journey on the c 

“ Ahoy, there! What do you 
up alongside this 


u get that noise?” 
snaried back lliam, furious at hav- 
ing been interrupted. A few more 
words between the two men inside the 
yacht might have decided the matter 
one way or the other definitely. ‘This 


is free water, I og og 
“Sure it is; and the freer the better 
"t like snoops sticking 
@ Move 


for you. We don 
enor Til drop a bucket of slope om Fou 
on or I’ op a ’ ‘ 
my nage agen rubberneck.” re 


‘mean by sn 
way?” 
“Where do 








In Orchard Work 


For orchard work, you need a 
smooth-bodied 
that can turn short—three points 
in which the tank-type Cletrac 
stands out above all others. 


Cletrac works easily under low- 
hanging branches—gets right up 
close to the trees, 
plowing isn’t a half-horse, half- 
tractor job for the Cletrac owner. 
This tractor swings from one 
row into the next with less than 
a single turn of the wheel—no 
time or effort wasted at the end 


of every row. 
Write us for more details as to 
why Cletrac is the ideal tractor 


for the fruit grower, or ask your 
dealer for a 


» % 
Se 7s, 


EASY OW A TRACK 
THE CLETRAC WAY 


Horsepo 
bar, 20 at belt~pulley, 


Height: 652 inches, 


local Cletrac 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 
See aee Sones 





“Largest Producers 
18935 Euclid Ave, 











Orchard Queen Gider Mill 







































































CAMELS are 
the quality cigarette 


ECAUSE we put the utmost quality into 

this one brand. Camels are as good as 

it’s possible for skill, money and lifelong 
knowledge of fine tobaccos to make a cigarette. 
Nothing is too good for Camels, And bear 


this in mind! Everything is done to make 
Camels the best cigarette it’s possible to buy. 


Nothing is done simply for show. 


Take the Camel package for instance. It’s 
the most perfect packing science can devise 
to protect cigarettes and keep them fresh. 
Heavy paper—secure foil wrapping—revenue 
stamp to seal the fold and make the package 
air-tight. But there’s nothing flashy about it. 
You'll find no extra wrappers. No frills or 


furbelows. 


Such things do not improve the smoke any 
more than premiums or coupons. And remem- 
ber—you must pay their extra cost or get 


lowered quality. 


If you want the smoothest, mellowest, mild- 
est cigarette you can imagine—and one en- 


tirely free from cigaretty aftertaste, 





It’s Camels for you. 
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OOD HEALTH should be ~~ 
lished in childhood. That 
the right time for layi the 

foundations of sturdiness as shall tend 
to immunity from avoidable disease, 
and, one might almost say, which 
shall insure a happy future. Those 
who are strong and well are prone to 
happiness. Griefs may overtake them, 
sorrow is the common lot of all, but 
it is better borne by the individual 
who is well. Trouble comes to such 
more like the passing of a cloud shad- 
ow on a sunny day than like the set- 
tled gloom of ill health. 

Child Welfare Work and the health 
investigations at the time of the war, 
showed that we had been taking too 
much for granted the physical well- 
being of our children. Each year 
marks 2 iagg in what is being done 
for chi The various states are 
waking up to the splendid investment 
that is madé when the health of its 
children is cared for. 

A single case in point is the big cru- 
sade that is being made to preserve 
the little ones from blindness. It is 
required in some states that the per- 
son who is in attendance upon a new- 
born infant, shall immediately after its 


_birth, drop into its eyes a prophylac- 


tic solution approved by the state 
board of health. The performance of 
this duty must be reported to the 
proper authorities. Further, it is re- 
quired .that if in two weeks. after birth 
the infant’s eyes show unsatisfactory 
conditions, the authorities must be no- 
tified in writing and they must take 
such immediate measures as shall pre- 
vent avoidable blindness. 

Whose heart has not been stirred by 
the pitiful institutions for the blind? 
Little sightless children, men and 
women incapacitated for normal work 
and living, fill the schools and asy- 
lums for the blind. Now it is known 
that such simple precautions as those 
mentioned above would all but elim- 
inate blindness. It is worth while to 
spend something in thought, effort 
money to lift this curse. . Coming 
right down to cold, hard consideration 
of money, what an immense saving is 
involved in proportion to the small 
outlay necessary to pass measures and 
and to make them effective. 

The agencies interested in the 
health of school children, grow con- 
stantly ‘more active and efficient. 
Probably each state has reached some 
degree of helpfulness in this respect, 
but the states differ widely in the 
amount of care supplied, and some are 
still sadly lacking in provisions for 


' the benefit of the children. 


In such states, mothers, teachers, 
welfare workers, in fact all thinking 
people, should work for improvement 

in the state laws. Mothers first, for 
if mothers do not actively interest 
themselves in promoting child . wel- 
fare, who may be expected to do so? 
Teachers next—because to intelligent 
teachers it is daily evident that many 
of; the school children need other care 
than the home can or does afford. 

It would be a good lesson for 
mothers and teachers to learn what 
each state is doing for its children, 
to compare this with what their own 
state is doing, and then to make up 
their minds that they will earnestly 
make use’ of their age-old gift of.in- 
fluence and of their newer and more 
direct power of the ballot, to mold 
public opinion and legislation in such 
manner as shall insure the passage of 
liberal and far-seeing measures. 

Probably conditions in no state are 
so good but that they might be bet- 
ter. Missouri for instance, claims the 
rage of having done more for 


health of its children in the past 'p 


two. years than in any previous ten 
years. The 1921 legislature made an 
he ge sufficient for ~ least 

d welfare workers, and for 
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The Physical Education Bill wag occt 
passed for oe education in varj. witl 
ous phases, « “as health habits, insi| 
playground ~ saivities, competitive the 
school athletics, personal and school ing 
hygiene, periodica! Ene ceron tests and beer 
examination and recording and chie 
reporting of the same. Proper super. men 
intendence of these to be given by sn- Los 
pervisors, school nurses and so forth, miss 
What is very important, is the intro- was 
duction of courses in physical educa- oran 
tion into Teachers’ Training colleges, prop 

More than this does Missouri do for ing 
her children, yet she is modest withal, gulp! 
for it is recorded with a blush that arse’ 
while “$12,000 was appropriated for acid 
the Child Hygiene Division for work redu 
every day during the entire year, cent 
$125,000 was appropriated for a Hog ripe 
Pavilion which is used six days out of more 
the year.” It is extremly likely that . cias | 
the women of Missouri will point out usua. 
to the next legislature this discrep- “y 
ancy between the State’s treatment vidus 

- of its hogs and its children. these 
_ 
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POSITIONS — HELP AND AGENTS WANTED this. 
“nds, ioe wile meg, Sense. gee ff th 
free, Franklin Institute, Dept. 551, Roce, M  becor 
HUNDREDS U.S. GOVERN POST —o 
open to men, women, girls. $135 to $195 monthly, Ow 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. Write disco’ 
immediately for free lst positions open. ° 
Institute, N108, Rochester, N. Y. ~ ee liar b 
i195 | MONTH COMMENCE, TRATLWAY™ Marl the 
Write Cg, mare og Franklin Institute, Dept, Nis 
Rochester, N.- Y. actior 
AGENTS— NTS—WE PAY $9 A DAY TAKING | ORDER temic 
Rs “the marist,” Guarantees to give double tins mle than 
age. Any tire. No punctures or blowouts. Every due t 
owner buys on account of low price. Enormous de 
mand, Write quick for agency. American Accessories of th 
Co., B603, Cincinnati, Ohio. fruit 
NEWEST THING OUT—LITHOGRAM INITIALS POR in th 
automobiles, motorcycles, ory Bly Hg g - 
kee fet cows, 150; brings $1.50. Fast oul ee ' 
and big daily profits for agents. Write for catalogu, tically 
Lithogram Company, Desk 21, East Orange, N. J, spray 
Pn lade WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWF Savel: 
Famous iphia Hosiery, direct from mill—fe . 
‘women, Every Dait guaranteed. Prices but sc 
that win. ‘Free book “How to Bt tells the story, Unt 
George Clows Company, Desk 11, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
fie AND FAST SALES. -EVERY 0 senica 
buys gold initials for his auto, You charge $18, more { 
$1.35. Ten ers easy, rite for pat 
ticulars and free sam rican ogram 6, from 
Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. contai: 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER: MAIL US 20C not be 
any size film or six negatives for development an 
six velvet prints. Twenty-four hour service. Fine wotk nately 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 320 Bell Ave., “Roanoke, Va with n 
bp pruning Bare big pan ny ‘eos; refer- ciduou 
eaten Wa salary: Cectoude Hamburg Broom Worts citrus 
Hamburg, Pa. po rtan 
OR FARMS AND LANDS FOR SALE 
oat HARDWOOD LANDS, MICHIGAN, WELL 
located; 20, 40, 80 acre tract, $15 to $30 per sc TRY 
Small payment down, balance long time We 
ou. Send for book free, Swigart Land Co., % Whe 
Natl. Bank Bidg., Chicago, the 
Take ‘Brie. apple and grape bell, 120 crorelly dt ly 
100,000 te eee nentann 8-room ay barns, spraye 
granary, silo, other out-buildings, 4 horses; 6 om seeing 
20 sheep, chickens, farm’ tools and 
about 2A apples, 12A apples 8 yrs. old, due le! 
wins, Spies, Bens, Farmeuse, MeIntoshes end # But thi 
other varieties, all standards. Some ‘sorts beatil 
this yeas 200 peach bearing trees, half A gmp of 
will next. year, other small fruit for home ™® ca t 
This farm will’ make # good living and the tit r 
should be profit. Cleveland and other E good tome sulphur 
county. A good lay-out for a fruit man 4 commo} 
place a, this ve cording 
$18,000 takes. Station 
must be seen E. “Tak 
31 South’ St., Ashtabula, Ohio. sulph 
LAND PRODUCING FROM $100 10 si.000 mm Phat 
@ere, in & to 40 acre tracts, on payments from 8 longs of , 
to $300 down, Send for booklet, Address The MB ti. + 
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_ ARSENATE LOWERS CITRUS 


ACIDITY 
While arsenate of lead is highly 


4 gatisfactory for the control of chewing 


insects, spray materials in which it 
occurs cannot be used on citrus fruits 
without danger of rendering the fruit 
insipid through a marked decrease in 
the acid content. Some very interest- 
ing investigations along this line have 
been concluded by George P. Gray, 
chief chemist, California state depart- 
ment of agriculture and H. J. Ryan, 
Los Angeles county horticultural com- 
missioner. In these investigations it 
was found that when navel or Valencia 
oranges were sprayed with certain 
prietary spray materials contain- 
arsenate of lead, or with lime- 
sulphur or bordeaux mixture to which 
arsenate of lead had been added, the 
acid of the fruit was lowered. “This 
reduction amounts to roughly 50 per 
cent of the normal acidity on fully 
ripe oranges, but in many cases much 
more, especially in the case of Valen- 
cias hanging upon the tree beyond the 
usual time of harvest. 

“While it may be a matter of indi- 
vidual taste whether the flavor of 
these abnormal oranges is impaired, 
_ the acidity is not reduced to 

wer than .4 or .5 of one per cent, 
there is no room for doubt when the 
acidity is reduced much lower than 
this. The fruit is flat and insipid, and 
if the acid is reduced to .2 per cent 
becomes even nauseating.” 

Just how this is brought about is un- 
known at the present time, and the 
discovery of the reason for this pecu- 
liar behavior of arsenical sprays is be- 
lieved to be difficult. However “the 
writers are inclined to think that the 
action of the sprays is probably sys- 
temic, affecting the whole tree rather 
than local. If reduced acidity were 
due to local absorption or other effect 
of the spray through the rind of the 
fruit, one would expect a few oranges 
in the lot to be of normal acidity. 
Such was not the case, however. Prac- 
tically every orange tested in the 
sprayed orchards (excepting early 
navels) showed the effect of the spray 
but some more than others.” 

Until this peculiar behavior of ar- 
genical sprays has been investigated 
more thoroughly, it is safe to conclude 
from the result that spray materials 
containing arsenic in any form should 
not be used on citrus trees. Fortu- 
nately citrus fruits are not troubled 
with many chewing insects, as are de- 
ciduous fruits, and such as do infest 
citrus are of comparatively small im- 
‘portance. 


ae 





TRY THIS WHEN YOU SPRAY 


When spraying with lime-sulphur, 
operator cannot always tell just 
‘how thoroughly the surface is being 


_ Sprayed, because of the difficulty of 


seeing a thin film of the whitish resi- 
due left when the water evaporates. 
But this may be overcome through the 
‘Use of a simple and inexpensive indi- 
r that can be added to the lime- 
sulphur spray. This indicator is just 
common copperas (iron sulphate). Ac- 
cording to the Oregon Experiment 
tion it should be used as follows: 
“Take half as many pounds of iron 
sulphate (copperas) as you use gal- 
of concentrated lime-sulphur solu- 

in the spray tank. Dissolve the 
Crystals in water and add this solu- 
tion to the tank of dilute spray. Asa 


peat the tank full of spray will turn 


k in color, due to the formation 


: of black iron sulphide, which some 


days after application turns into red 
fron rust. 


“The spray loses practically none of 


- its fungicidal effect as a result, nor 


there any undesirable effect, but the 


| Spray operator can now tell instantly 


v well he is covering the trees, 
ause of the black color of the ma- 
al. The tops of the trees or a pro- 
ing branch cannot now be missed 
hout detection and the result is an 


: ppreciably larger percentage of per- 


fruit in the harvest at an insig- 
miicant cost and little trouble.” 








MUTUALIZATION 





OF THE 





North American Fruit Exchange 


Takes Effect August 1, 1921 
Enabling All Growers’ Organizations to Become SHARERS in Its. Success 


Distributing 50% of its total earnings among such organizations after deduct- 
ing operating costs and limiting return on its properly issued capital stock. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FRUIT EX- 
CHANGE HAS been in business ten years 
serving as a central sales agency for growers’ 
organizations and giving them a nation-wide 
distribution service. 


During this period the tonnage it has handled 
has grown from nothing to over 35,000 carloads 
annually at the present time. 


It has built up a system of sales offices in 140 
of the principal markets of the country, with 
competent executive supervision, up-to-the- 
minute market information, credit and collec- 
tion service and fully equipped transportation 
and freight claim departments. 


THE TIME HAS NOW ARRIVED when, 
with the growth of co-operative growers’ organi- 
zations throughout the country, the North 
American Fruit Exchange is in a position to 
serve such organizations on a MUTUAL BASIS 
as follows: 

1. All service of the Exchange will be 
furnished on a service fee (commission or 
per-cent charge) basis. 

2. The profits of the Exchange will be 
limited to 10% on its properly issued capi- 
tal stock. 

3. All net earnings above 10% will be 
divided 50% to the Exchange and 50% to 








all growers’ associations which it serves, as 





a reduction of their service fee charges. 





The amount accruing to growers’ associa- 
tions under this provision will be distributed 
annually, each association receiving its propor- 
tion based on the ratio which the gross service 








fees it pays into the Exchange bears to the total 
service fees received by the Exchange. 








Annual statements will be rendered to all 
participating organizations showing the earn- 
ings and the division of profits and service fee 
reduction.. Such statements will be rendered 
by a firm of Certified Public Accountants ot 


Nationa] Reputation. 








THE EXCHANGE GUARANTEES THAT 


1, Neither the Exchange nor any of 
those engaged in its management specu- 
lates in any way in the fruit or vegetable 
industry, nor has any interest direct or 
indirect in buying commercially on their 
own account or through commission or 
jobbing houses or otherwise any of the 
products which it or any of them sell. 


2. It has no interest in any subsidiaries 
engaged in speculation in fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Specific provisions covering the above will be included in service contracts made after August 1, 1921 


This Marks a New Era in the Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


It makes the North American Fruit Exchange 
the NATIONAL CENTRAL SALES AGENCY of 


- growers’ organizations in which the g.owers 


have a direct and substantial interest and 
enables them to materially decrease their sell- 
ing costs by co-operating in enlarging the 
tonnage handled by the Exchange. It is 
obvious that the greater the number of cars 














E. P. PORCHER, President 

ARTHUR R. RULE, V.-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
GEORGE A. CULLEN, Vice-President 

C. E. BASSETT, Director Field Org. 








handled by the Exchange the lower the cost 
per car will be and hence the greater will be 
the returns to growers’ organizations as a re- 
duction in service fees at the end of each year. 

It will also have a far-reaching effect in 
stabilizing prices by effecting better distribu- 
tion on a large scale and. prevent losses 
resulting from glutted markets. 








JOHN F. DEEGAN, Gen’l Sales Manager 
A. E. WERMOUTH, Treasurer 

W. B. RULE, Secretary 

F. X. BAUR, Transportation Manager 
W. V. DEGEN, Freight Claim Agent 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


90 West Street 
New York City 














Why is life on one farm attractive 
and on the other, simply drudgery ? 


You hear a great deal these days about young people leaving the farm” 
for the city. What is it that is driving them “ade What is the 
pulling power that the cities exert? 

And why is it, that perhaps on a farm adjacent to the one that has 
been robbed of its youth, there are young people living, happily and 
contented, enjoying all the real, fundamental pleasures of life? 


This is a real problem which touches every home in the land. For 
the farmer feeds and clothes humanity. And what affects him, affects, 


in a very real way, the world. 


What a Congressional Investigation showed 
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Eservicesof the Kohler Auto- 
matic may also be utilized for 


Stores boats 

hotels mines 

garages wireless 
summer homes oil fields 
traveling exhibits lumber camps 
and wherever electricity is required 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Dealers: Your territory may be 
open. Write or wire! 








Price REDUCED TO 


*750 


Look at the problem squarely. A Con- 
gressional investigation showed that 
the percentage of young people who 
left the farm that was well-equipped 
with household conveniences, cheer- 
ful light, and modern farm equip- 
ment, was much smaller than of those 
who left the farm where these 
comforts and utilities were not 
available. 

How about your farm? How about 
your children—and your wife? Have 
you done your part to make farm 
life attractive, or is life on your farm 


Only the KOHLER 


simply drudgery —doing things the 
old-fashioned, laborious, slow way? 
There is no excuse today for that 
kind of a farm. 


For the Kohler Automatic Power 
and Light makes possible, anywhere, 
all the comforts and conveniences 
that electricity brings to city homes: 
cheerful electric light, convenient, 
energy-saving electric household ap- 
pliances, running water systems, and 
power appliances that allow farm 
chores to be done more quickly and 
more easily. 


Automatic gives you 


these desirable features 


No Storage Batteries to buy and replace. 
Only battery is a small automobile 


type for starting engine. 

Automatic Start and Stop—A turn of 
any switch on the circuit starts or 
stops the engine. 


Standard 110 Volt Current—Permits 
use of standard appliances (110 volt), 
which cost least. 


1500 Watt Capacity—Ample flow of 
current for both power and light, 


without danger from overload. 


Four-Cylinder Engine, remarkably free 
from vibration, means smooth opera- 
tion and long life. 

Operating Costs Kept Low by automatic 
governor which tapers fuel consump- 
tion to current used. 

Manufactured Complete in Our Own 
Factory, so that the well-known 
Kohler standards shall be maintained 
in every part. 

Backed by Forty-eight Years of experi- 
ence in the making of quality products, 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis., Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ATLANTA Houston 
—— INDIANAPOLIS 
Cuic Kansas City 
MeCormick Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS 
Detroit 


New York, PittssuRGH 

20 W. 46th St. St. Louis 
NorFo.ue San Francisco 
OMAHA : SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA Lonpon 








af ) POWER & LIGHT 
Bigs) ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 











